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MISCELLANIES. 


—>—— 


For the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT STATE AND MORAL EFFECT 
; OF THE DRAMA. — 


a 


It is the general opinion of those who are thought competent 
judges, that the drama is rapidly on the decline in England; _ 
by which must be understood that regular drama which should 
stand the test of established and just criticism, as having nature | 
and real life for its guide and instruction, blended with rational 
entertainment for its objects. And so far it may be granted to be | 
true: a circumstance which (however to be lamented) itis feared _ 
cannot easily be remedied. What is called taste and fashion in the 
theatrical world, is continually varying like that in the fashion- 
able world. And jn order to gratify it, the question with Thea- 
trical purveyors is not what is sterling or genuine, but what 
pleases best and draws the most crowded Theatres? Thus it 
is, that “‘ The Drama’s laws the drama’s pytrons give” and thus 
 - players and managers justify themselves, 

; “ For we who live to please, must please to liye,” 
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The raze for farce and show, however, dves not indicate that 
there are not persons capable of producing dramas which would 
pass the ordeal of rigid and judicious criticism, nor can it safely 
be asserted that such dramas would not succeed, even in the pre. 
sent degraded state of the stage, the experiment unfortunately not 
having been very lately tried. 


It is fair however to conclude, that were the Theatre open to 
candidates for lasting fame, instead of those only who con. 
sider the drama merely as it regards profit, authors would 
be found, displaying dramatic genius and science equal to 
what is to: be found in the other departments of literature, of 
which the present age can boast as uncommonly productive and 
excellent: and the reason is obvious, almost every literary pursuit 
-except the drama is open to all candidates for public favour and 
encouragement, whose merit is sure in the end, of receiving it 
just reward of fame or oblivion, good or ill fortune. The dra-— 
matic road to distinction can only be travelled by the stage, 
obtain a place on which it is notorious that authors must sub- 
mit to numerous degradations, the interests of many opposite 
parties are to be secured, great influence is to be gained, many 
tastes consulted andgratified, numerous obstructions to be cleared 
away, and licences to be obtained, all requiring sacrifices ant 
submissions, which none but depetident mercenary writers will | 
put up with, and it is not till you have passed all those out- 
posts that you are admitted to try your chance in the lottery 
of public favor. Few or none therefore will encounter these 
difficulties for the sake of uncertain fame alone, while fortune 
as weil as distinction awaits on merit in most of the other 
pursuits of literature. The reputation of a dramatic author is 
‘consequently lowered and degraded much below the rank and 
level which its importance entitles it to hold, and the secret 
springs and movements behind the curtain are abandoned to 
venal and prostituted cabinet ministers and their representatives 
ou the stage, who, like those who perform parts in a more in- 
portant public situation, are ready to submit to any prostitution 


of talents and reputation, if it is conducive to their own private 
views of interest and fortune, 
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It must be admitted, however, that the stage is much more pure 








and free from immorality and dicenfiousness than in almost any: 
former period; both with respect to the characters of perfor- 
mers either on or off the stage; the licentiousness of the old 
writers will not now be endured, and the profane, indecent 
language which in the time of Vanbrugh, Dryden, and Congreve, 
used to be heared without a blush of disapprobation, is now 
entirely banished from the stage, though it is to be feared that 
much of it has retired to the lobbies. ‘The contagion, however, 
in consequence of the excellent construction of modern theatres, 
may be avoidedby all who desire to preserve their purity. 

The pervading causes and symptoms of a declining drama may 
be reduced nearly to one, the rage for novelty, which is the 
fertile source of most of its extravagances and defects; inspiring 
the theatrical world with a love of bombast, show, and splendour, 
and the managers with an anxious endeavor to excel nature 
and art, vainly emulating the poets ideas, 

“ Exhausted worlds and then imagined new 
Fxistence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toiled after him in vain.” 

Though it is the perfection of the dramatic art to imitate 
nature, that object seems to be abandoned except in some 
instances, in which mere imitation will not satisfy the craving 
after novelty: nothing but real nature itself accordingly will 
gratify some minds, and thoug! in the time of Addison real 
sparrows were introduced as singing birds at the opera, it re- 


_ mained for the present enlightened era to bring horses, elephants, 


dogs, and nondescripts on the stage, and the once-imaginary 
project of Addison has actually been carried into execution and 
even exceeded. He sarcastically says, that it was proposed “to 
“‘ surprise the audience with a paity of an hundred horse, and 
“‘ that there was actually a project of bringing the new river 
‘*into the house to be employed in jets d'eau and water works,” 
(vide Spectator, No. 5.) Things, however, which are admired 
merely for their novelty, soon lose their name and their attrac- 
tion, and accordingly the rage for real nature is diminishing, and 
itis to be hoped will in time give way to a better taste and more 
kationa) gratification, though it is impossible to conjecture what 
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new wonders may be yet in store to-raise fresh delight and 
surprise. 

It is certainly an indication of the improving taste of the 
theatrical world, especially among the middling class, to find 
the rage for pantomine and buffonery declining, and the pre. 
ference evidently inclining to dramatic dialogue. This is obvious 
from a view of all the minor theatres, from many of which dumb 
action is entirely banished, where performances are to be 
witnessed little inferior to some of the regular theatres, and 
which, considering theatres as private property, is certainly a 
great iucroachment on their exclusive privileges, and so far 
unwarrantable, their mode of performance being a mere evasion 
oflaw. With a view, however, to public taste and gratification, 
the monopoly of the regular drama is on many accounts highly 
injurious and impolitic, and will probably very soon call for 
legislative interference, when it will remain to be considered 
whether it would not be more conducive to the public morals 
and happiness, {9 increase the sources of rational entertainment, 
and more improving tu the tasteand judgment of mankind to 
allow them to listen to sense and wit, than to canfine them to 
dumb.show, nonsense, and buflonery. 


The great share of time, money, and conversation that is spent 
in theatrical amusements, renders it a matter of much importance 
that such occupations should be permitted to afford as high 
intellectual gratification and moral influence, as_ they 
are in themselves capab'e of producing, in order that the 
votaries of pleasure and dissipation may receive instruction, 
while seeking only for veined and may not be compelled 
to seek for gratifications in senseless show and buffoonery or in 
vice and dissipatien. Addison has justly observed, ‘* that there 
‘‘ are indeed but very few who know how to be idle and inno- 
*‘ cent, or have a relish of any pleasures that are not criminal. 
** Every diversion they take is at the expence of some one virtue 
‘or another, and their very first step out of business is into 
‘*vice and folly. A man should -therefore endeavour to make 
‘“‘the sphere of his innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that 
‘he may retire into them with safety.” “And with this view he 
in another place says, “ He cannot think the loose hours of life 
‘ better employed than in the diversions of the theatre ; if ov‘ 
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« yices do not strike in to marr the intention of the entertainment. 
«“ There are materials fitted both for pleasure and improve- 
“ment. Every scene has or ought to have «2 moral. Wuman 
« life may be instructed from fictitious characters, and we learn 
«« to demean ourselves in real actions, from seeing how others have 
«« succeeded or miscarried in represented onés.” And he after_ 
wards observes, ‘that the stage might be made a perpetual 
«“ source of the most noble and useful entertainments, were it 
“under proper regulations.” Tiie custom -of mistaking the 
province and overrating the importance of the drama (as to its 
moral influence) is excellently ridiculed in Sheridan’s Critic and 











_with justice, for ascribing greater power and infiuence to it than 


it possesses, tends to lessen its real effects. If it only affords 
an agreeable and innocent relaxation and amusement, it is of 
public importance, aad ought to receive public encouragement 
and protection. M. Condorcet in his life of Voltaire says, 
“The theatres are an institution of indisputable utility, it is 
“ there that even the indolent and superficial may acquire some 
“ portion of thought and acuteness, and preserve moral ideas 
“ from becoming entire strangers to their minds, the pleasures 
“of which may be theie enjoyed. The feelings excited by the 
“ performance of a tragedy elevate and purify the mind—rouse 
“it from that torpidity and selfishness, which are maladies 
“almost peculiar to the rich and dissipated. ‘Theatricals form 
“a kind of medium between that thinking class of mankind and 
“those void of all thought. .They ameliorate the barbarity of 
“ the one, and temper in the others that unfeelingness occasioned 
“ by pride and levity.” The power of the drama over the mind 
is well expressed by Shakespeare in Hamlet Act 2. Sc. 2.. 


“T have heard 
“ That guilty creatures, sitting at a play 
“ Have by the very cunning of the scene 
“ Been struck so to tke soul, that presently 
a “ They have proclaimed their malefactions.” 


The stage might thus become a kind of father confessor to 
the nation, and by a powerful exposure of the crimes, faults, 
follies and caprices of the age, assist in their reform or prevention, 
not that the stage can ever become (as Sneer in the Critic satiri- 
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cally savs) ‘a courtof easeto the Old Baiey’”—to dramatize 
the penal laws, “ gibbetting capital offences in five acts and 
 pillorving petty larcenies in two’ ‘Though the morai utility 
of the drama is evident, and from the testimonies of all liberal 
minds who have treated of the drama (amongst whom may be 
numbered Tillotson and many other eminent divines) it may be 
seen that it is only against the abuse, and what Crabbe calls “the 
profane delusions of the stage,” that their objections to drama- 
tic entertainments are meant to apply, aud numerous quotations 
may be made from such writers strongly in favour of the stage. 


Mr. Crabbe in his “library” describes the furce and effect 


of tragedy in lines worthy of Pope. ‘.. 


“ Yet Virtue owns the Tragic Muse a friend, 
“ Fable her means--morality her end, 

“ For this she rules all passions in their turns, 
“ And now the bosom bleeds and now it burns, 

“ Pity with weeping eye surveys her bowl 

“ Her anger swells—-her terror chills the soul, 

“ She makes the vile to virtue yield applause 

* And own her sceptre, while they break her laws ; 





* For vice in others is abhorred of all, 
“ And villains triumph when the worthless fall.” 


As to the moral utility and effect of comedy, he seems to think 
that it is merely its degenerate state that renders it useless and 
ineffective, for he proceeds 

“ Not thus her sister Comedy prevails, 

“ Who shoots at folly, for her arrow fails ; 

*¢ Folly, by dulness arm'd, eludes the wound 

“ And harmless sees the feather’d shafts rebound, 
“ Unhurt she stands, applauds the archer’s skill, 
“ Laughs at her malice, and is dulness still.” 


The foregoing hasty unconnected remarks may incite some 
correspondent to pursue inquiries so p-culiarly appropriate to 
the Theatrical /nquisitor and of such acknowledged importance 
to society in general. 


E.B. 
Inner Temple, October 19, 1818. 
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THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

Nothing is more universally admitted, and nothing more truly 
alarming, than tlie present degeneracy of the English stage. 
It would almost seem as if the genits which inspired a Shakes- 
peare, and an Otway, a Congreve; and a Sheridan, had taken a 
last farewell of our Island. 

If this is not, howéver; the age of dramatic excellence, it is 
the age of inquiry. We inquire into every thing now a days, 
and whenever we witness an effect, we are never at a loss to 
assign a cause. This will be easily allowed to be one of the 
most prominent characteristics of our times. If nobody can 
write such good plays now as former days have witnessed, in 
return every body can tell us why we are doomed to receive 
very bad ones. The worst of the matter is; that different 
causes are assigned by different individuals, and that it becomes 
almost as difficult a thing among all these different causes, te 
hit on the right one, asif none whatever were assigned: 

One party will have it, that our modern degeneracy is alto- 
gether owing to the size of our theatres, which by precluding 
the greater part of the audience from either properly hearing or 
seeing the actor, renders them indifferent to any thing but scenic 
decoration and stage contrivance. When there is no demand, 
there will be no supply. Another party maintain, that the 
theatres are not too large, and that the size of the theatre has 
nothing to do with the question, as may be proved from the 
theatres of Parma, and San Carlos, at Naples, both of which 
are larger than the London theatres, The degeneracy is alto- 
gether owing, they say, to the depraved taste of the public, 
who are quite insensible to productions of real genius, and only 
to be captivated by mummery and extravagance. Something 
like this was stated to the House of Commons by a man of the 
highest dramatic celebrity and experience, and whose opinion 
on sucha subject, is entitled to the utmost attention. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that Mr. Sheridan is alluded to. 
He said that our theatres were now deserted by persons of taste, 
and left in the possession of an inferior sort of people; and as 


_a proof of the want of taste in ,our present audiences, he men- 
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tioned the case of Miss Baillie’s play of De Montfort, which 
came out under an able manager, and with all its genius, and 
all the efforts of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble, met with the 
coldest reception from the town. With all deference for Mr 
Sheridan, this looks something like begging the question. The 
desertion of the theatres by people of taste, may, perhaps, be as 
fairly imputable to the long prevalence of wretched plays, as 
to the absence of people of taste. 








Some maintain, however, that a spirit of wauten condemn. 
ation is visible in the theatres on the first night of every new 
piece, and that the same malignant humour is conspicuoas in 
the newspaper criticisms on the drama, by which modest and 
independent men are scared from all attempt at dramatie writing. 
But surely this is not trne. At what time in the history of the 
English stage were the spectators more indulgent than they are 
at present? And as to the criticisms of the papers, we must 
declare that we think them in general scarcely deserving of 
notice. Do any two of them agree? Do they seem to look with 
the same eyes? The other night, when a young lady, the 
daughter of an old and respectable critic, made her debut, they 
all differed even as to the height of her person. One said that 
she was above the middle size; another, that she possessed 2 
tall, elegant figure; while a third declared that there was but 
ene obstacle to her obtaining the first rank on the London 
theatres, and that was her diminutive size. Newspaper cr: 
ticisms eannot, therefore, we think, deter any man of geniv: 


-_., .from writing. 


Others again impute the decline of comedy to the rage fot 
music. We are become, say they, a singing race; and though 
the taste for theatrical music is as gross and uncultivated as 
in private society, the taste for vocal harmony is classical and 
refined, yet nothing will go down but operas and burlettas on 
the stage. It is this love of music that encourages so many new 
theatres upon licence for music and dancing ; and they say that 
st is net in England enly that the genuine drama has fallen 3 
sacrifice to the most trumpery music. Geoffiy ascribes to it 
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the ruin of the French comedy. ‘‘ Not only,” he says, “ was 
the Comedie Francaise, but the Theatre Italienne, murdered by 
music. The Hotel du Bourgogne witnessed the first grand 
success of the little operas, and of this musical fanaticism, until 
the comic opera removed to the Rue Favart,-after which it 
seated itself in the Rue Feydeau. The famous Hotel de Bour- 
yogne, after having been for ages the abode of Princes, was 
successively the chosen seat of Melpomene, the theatre of 
foreign farces, and of the sports of the Italian Momus—the 
sanctuary of the Loves and Graces; and it is now sunk into a 
copper manufactory.” That the prevailingtaste for music, 
which has done such mischief to the drama in France, may also 
lave contributed to the perversion of our comedy in England, 
is probable; and it is much to be lamented. 

Other causes are still assigned: but to enumerate all that has 
been written, or all that has been said on this subject, would 
only be a waste of time. 

That there is no want of poetical genius in this age, is abund- 
antly testified by the productions of a Byron, a Scott, a Camp- 
bell, and a Moore; and if such men were to dedicate their 
talents fairly to the stage, there can be little doubt but that we 
should receive excellent works from them. While we have a_ 
number of individuals possessed of such acknowledged poetical 
talents, it would be singular indeed, if some of them should not 
excel in the drama, and we are naturally, therefore, led to con- 
clude, that there must he some very powerful obstacles indeed, 
which prevents them from employing their talents in what has 
always been considered the must favourite walk of the Muse. 

Many causes may have co-operated to bring about this aversion 
inmen of genius to write for the stage, and it must be pre- 
sumptuous in any one to suppose, that in an involved question 
of this sort, he can speak with any thing like infallibility. That 
the aversion, however, is owing to causes of certain operation | 
and net to accident, we may more confidently pronounce: for 
though accident may influence the conduct of one individual, 
it can never influence the conduct of many. 

Perhaps the great size of our theatres may have contributed to 
this reluctance in a way not generally understood. Unfavoure 
Cc2 
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able as they may be to the display of the chaster beanties of 
histrionic excellence, they have in reality perhaps been more 
prejudicial to the author, by placing him in a state of compara. 
tive degradation and of dependence on the managers. When 
the houses were smaller, the author was allowed the profits of 
the 3d, 6th, 9th, and 23th nights, and in accepting this recom. 
pence, the expences of the house were sot such as to deter hin 
from taking the risk of them upon himself. It became very dit. 
ferent lhowever, when the theatres were enlarged, and when the ex- 
pences of the house were increased to the enormous sum of 
2501. This necessarily produced an alteration in the mode of 
recompence, and in place of the old practice, the author was 
allowed, we.hear, a third ef 1001. for nine successive nights, if 
the play run so long. It is unnecess'ry to remark, that an 
alteration like this must have given the death blow to emulation, 
and reduced the author to a mere hireling for the stage. | 

Any system which has a tendenc y to encourage the power of | 
controul of managers over authors, must be destructive of dn- 
matic excellence. A manager, where the property is vested in | 
one or two individuals, is supposed to be a man of business, 
whose habits of life have been favourable to every thing but the 
cultivation of taste. If we look into the History of the Stage, 
we shall find that almost all our managers have been men of 
Jimited views and puerile taste, and that they have been the 
constant theme of the execration of authors. Whatever, there- 
fore, encreases the power of such men, must in the same pro- 
portion be detrimental to the real drama. Toa manager, the 
cheapest will always be the best. If the houses are only filled, 
he has ably acquitted himself of his duty; and it would have 
been folly to have employed men, when the same thing could 
be cheaper done by horses and asses. | 

We shall find, that in almost every age and every country, the 
truly great dramatic writers instead of being subservient to 
managers, possessed a complete ascendency over the stage. 
Our Shakespeare’s, our Fletcher’s, and our Jonson’ s, were not 
“ under the necessity of paying their court to an illiterate mand 
ger, and dancing attendance at his levee, When they conde- 
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scended to write for the stage, they were considered to confer, 


and not to lie under an obligation, and their productions were 


received with all deference’ and humility. Goldoni, the great 


 reviver of true comedy in Italy, possessed the most absolute 
| controul over the stages for which he wrote. If Moliere had 


written at the nod of a manager, would he ever have produced 
his Misanthrope or his Tartuffe? The reverence paid to 
Corneille almost approached to idolatry; and Voltaire ruled 


> more absolutely over the theatres of Paris, than over his servants 
at Ferney. 


It has been again and again lamented, that dramatic merit is 


| not judiciously rewarded in this country; and that things are 


managed much better in France. The author of a successful 
play is not got quit of in that country by a share in the profits 
ofa few nights; but derives a something from it every time it is 
represented, in every theatre throughout the empire. Cana 
greater stimulus to excellence than this be possibly supposed? 
A man may know that by the favour of a manager and the help 
ofa little stage contrivance, his play may go down without any 
real merit for a short time, but he must know that this cannot 
hold out long, that the same cayises will not influence all the 
other theatres, and that nothing can ensure lasting and universal 
success, but what really deserves it. It is an admirable way of 
making a man write for posterity, to know that he may expect 
something more from posterity than mere fame. 


—<=— 


Hammersmith, 24th Sept. 1813. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


It must be in the historical knowledge of most of your readers, 
learned and unlearned, that one of the three things of which Cato 
the Censor repented was, that he had lost a lay ; that I may not 
this night, when I lay my head on my pillow, be obliged with 
Cato to return the answer of “ Perdidi diem,” I am induced to 
address to you a few lines, hoping they may meet the eye of 
some rustic, about to visit this metropolis, and save him from 
some of those ills, those damning ™ that my flesh has beer 
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heir to; I shall. do this under the form of cautions in the manner 
of Solomon, most likely without his wisdcm, but I will be bold 
to say with as goed an intention. 
1, When you are walking the street, and about to pass the 
basket of a baker, be careful you keep your distance, lest in 
whisking it on his shoulder, you lose an eye, or gain a broken 
arm, for which the usual ejaculation of “I beg your pardon,” 
would be poor reparation, though from a journeyman baker; | 
question whether you would obtain e’en that sorry comfort. 
2. When you are dressed, aud going out to dine, or spend the 
evening, be cautious as you walk the strcet, that you step not 


on one of those deceiving stones, a corner of which, by being _ 


pressed, squirts the water over your silk stockings, &c. for 
though you may say with Horace, 





Non ego pancis 


offender maculis, 

yet, to go out spotted like a leopard, would be almost as up. 
pleasant as the fancied bloody spots on her hands were, to the 
sleeping Lady Macbeth, and “damned spot,” would be as ineffee- 
tual for the eradication of the marks. 
3. As shopmen are closing their shops, pray take care, lest 
the bars give you a salute on the caput, and make it a “ caput 
mortuum,” unless your head has thickness and Ceusity to hurt the 
bar; indeed, I advise you to beware of all bars, particularly the 


- bar of the Old Bailey. 


‘ 


4. Avoid rascally fellows, who perambulate the streets pre 
tending to have India silk handkerchiefs, and other contraband 


goods for sale: the goods areall counterfeit. 


Indeed alway 


suspect persons are not honest in what they pretend, when that 


pretension is made by a breach of the law; these men are the 
greatest cheats in the universe, 1 am told they even cheat Jack 
Ketch of his right to their wearing apparel, by their being such 


adepts as to keep out of his clutches. 


4. Never go to Drury Lane Theatre when “As you like it”’s 
to be performed, you might as well go to HOLLAND fer amuse: 


ment. 


5. Beware of St. Dunstan’s church, or you may lose your 
handkerchief, and by the temptation, some hungry devil his 


liberty. 
A 
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6. Always keep the right-hand side of the path, and then you 
will not justle, but should you run bolt against any one, instead 
of dancing this way and that, as if you were setting to each 


> other, stand still, and let your opponent pass. 


7. Never walk with your mouth open: gnats and flies may 


® harbour there; I know a gentleman, who, being accustomed to 


do so, received in it the point of aa umbrella, another time a 
bull’s horn made a forcible entry, whence I think the sign of the 


4 Bull and Mouth is taken, and not from the Beubague Mouth, as 


is generally thought. 
8. Never pass under a lamplighter’s ladder, unless you are 


2 a Russian, and want some droppings of train oil. 


9. Have a care of a man — a wooden leg, or you may lack 


x ‘‘ terribile dictu” a timber toe.’ 
i 10. Never draw out your watch to tell any stranger what it 


is o'clock, or when you are asked by a friend, you may not be 
able to answer always, as with Mirabel, ‘‘ my watch does not go.” 

11. If you heara cry of stop thief, don’t run or interfere, it-is 
nine times out of ten only to raise a disturbance, but if you 
scamper, you may be conveyed to Bow street on suspicion. 

- Help ladies over crossings, and into hackney coaches, but 
don’t be too ready to jump in after them, particularly if, like 
Roderick Random’s lady, they should smell of garlic. 

I have thus, sir, out of pure plilesophy, put down these 
cautions, and if they should preserve one unsuspecting rustic from 
what I have endured, mine will not have been labour in vain. 
Should these be approved, I think they should be called the 





H twelve golden cautions of 


Sir, 
Yours, &e. 
: . JEREMIAH FoRESIGHT, 
; THE COLLECTOR.—No. II]. 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant 


Omnia nos. Lucretius. - 





CUSTOMS OF THE THEATRE IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPE ARE. 
Plays in the time of Shakespeare began at one o’clock, and 
the exhibition was generally finished in two hours: * 








* See the Prologues of Henry the VIIIth. and Romeo and Juliet. 
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“ Fuscus doth rise at ten, and at eleven, 
He goes to Gvls, where he doth eat till one, 
Then sees a play.” 

“ Epigrams,” by Sir John Davies, no date, but printed about 1594. 
Though Sir John Davies, inthis passage mentions one o'clock; 
_ as the hioar at which plays commenced, the time of beginning 
the entertainment about eleven years afterwards (1609) seems 
to have been later: for Decker in his “ Girls Horne-booke,” 
makes his gallant go to the ordinary at two o'clock; and thence 
to the play. 

When Ben Jonson’s “ Magnetic Lady” was acted (1632) 
plays appear to have been over at 5 o'clock. They probably 
at that time did not begin till between 2 and 3 o'clock. 

Even in 1667, plays comnienced. at 3 o'clock, as appears by 
the following extract from ‘‘The Demoiselles a la Mode,” by 
Fleckno, 1667. 

Ist. Actor. Hark you, hark you, tvhithet away so fast ? 

vd Actor. Why to the theatre, ’tis past three o'clock; ant 
play is ready to begin.” 

About 30 years afterwards (1696) theatrical entertainment _ 
began an hour later: see the Efilogue to ‘‘ The She Gallants,’ » 


printed in that year. | Malone. 
—— 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 
Pope in his ‘ Essay on Criticism,” part 1. verse 130. 
‘‘ When first young Maro in his boundless mind, 
“A work t’outlast immortal Rome design’d.” 
Also, in his translation of the Iliad, book 2. ver. 377. 
“¢ Eight callow infants filled the mossy nest, 
Herself the ninth.” 
Dryden in “ Astrea Redux,” ver. 7. 
“An horrid stillness first invades the gar.” 
Thomson in his “* Autumn,” ver. 229. 
‘* He saw her charming, but he saw not half, 
‘‘The charms her downcast modesty concealed.” 
Virgil inthe “ Eneid,” lib. 3, ver. 237. 
‘* Disponunt Enses, et scuta /atentia condunt.” 
Gay in “The Bard ;” oii 
“‘ Gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 
Ta bearded majesty appear.” 
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Like Shakespeare in ‘ Titus Andronicus,” Act 1. scene 2. 
“‘ Lavinia, live; outlive thy father’s days, 
And fame's eternal date for virtue’s praise.” 


To the above may be added, the following well-known lines 
from “the British Prince: Vide Spectator, No. 43. 
«A painted vest Prince Vottager had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 

But the prize bull belongs to Milton, who in his ‘ Paradise 
Lost, book 2. v. 678, says: 


‘** God and his son except, 


Created thing nought valued he, nor shunn’d.” 


Again,‘book 4, vol. 323, 
«Adam, the goodliest man of men, since born 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve.” 


Quintius Curtius, though a polished historian, has many gross 
geographical biunders ; he takes Arabia Felix for the desarts of 
Arabia, and conveys the rivers Tigris and Euphrates through 
Media, where they never ran. 

Pope, ina note on Measure for Measure, informs us the story 
was taken from Cinthio’s Novels, Dec. 8. Nov. 5; thatis Decade 
8. Novel 5. The critical Warburton, in his edition of Shakes- 
peare, puts the words in full length thus— December 8, Novem- 


ber 5. 


Every translation of Marmontel’s ‘“‘ Contes Moraux” has called 
them moral tales, which surely was not his meaning. 
is rather derived from Meurs, and signifies fashionable rather 


than moral. 


Moraux 


Scarron’s ‘Romans Comique,” has been rendered into Eng- 
lish with as little correctness, as far as regards the title. Instead 
of ‘‘ Comic,” it should have been translated “‘ Dramatic Ro- 
mance,” which is the idea that the author meant to convey. 

Ferdinand Fabiana wrote a volume in praise of Ciampini, and 
quoting a French narrative of Travels in Italy, mistook for the 
name of the author these words at the end of the title page :— 
“Enrichi de deux listes,” i. e. enriched with two lists: on 
which he observes, “ Mr. Enriched with two lists, has done 


the justice he merited.”. 


VoL. III. 


Dp 
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A French writer, who translated Cibber’s play of  Lore’s Las 
Shift,” entitled it thus:—“ La Dernier Chemise d? Amour,” 
or Love's Last Smock.” 

The Abbe de Fontame in translating aun English eomposition 
of Voltaire’s, took the word Cake for Cacus the Giant. 

Miss Hamilton, in one of her early works, descants with con 
siderable minuteness on Gray's Elegy in a Country Chur 
Yard, ane? gr vely mistaking a herd of cattle for a -lind ot 
drover, dwells onthe absurdity of making a hind low, and wind 
slowly o'er the lee. 

Dr. Johnson, in his definition of the word carmudzeon, 
derives it from the French words Ceur Aechant, and quotes 
for his authority an unknown correspondent. The e:litor of 
Ashe’s Grammar mistaking the explanation of his predecessor, 
* Carmudgeon, from Caur Mechant, French, av unknown cor 
respondent,” inserted in his Dictionary the following article: 
*Carmudgeon, from Caartunknown and mechant, a correspond 
ent: an unknown correspondent. 

COOKE, 

In 1810, when Cooke was performing at New York, the critic 
complained that he pronounced the words ‘thy and my, the 
and me: a Yankee Doodle thus defended him : 

“While, as his magic powers surprize, 
** He plavs with ease, and scorns the wise.” 
ee’s, yy’s. 
THE JOVIAL CREW 

Has generally been a favourite play, and frequently represented 
on the stage. [t was first performed at the Cock-pit, in Drury 

‘Lane, in 1641; in 1732, Mr. Brome (one of the heroes of the 
Dunciad), turned it into a ballad opera : the songs inserted wert 
writter! by himself, and Sir W. Young; with the alteration: 
made by. these gentlemen, in continued to be performed fot 
some time, till if was farther curtailed, and reduced to an after 
piece. Mr. Love, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, formed a 
opera of two acts from this play, called ‘* The Ladies Frolick,” 
acted in 1770; it was revived at Covent Garden, December 19, 
1792, and was lastly produced at the English Opera, Lyceut, 
as an opcra, under its original title, July 15, 1813. Richaré 
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Brome, the author of the above piece, was of mean extraction, 
and some time servant to Ben Jonson. At what tiie he began 
to write, we have no account, but his master says, it was not 
until he bad served hin the term of an apprenticeship. Brome’s 
first play, (“|The Northern Lass,”) 1632, has the following lines 
by Ben Jonson prefix’t :— 
“To my faithful servant, and (by his continued virtue) my 
loving friend, the autbor of this work, Mr. Richard Brome. 
T had vou fora servant once, Dick Brome, 
And you performed a servant's faiihful parts ; 
Now vou are got into a nearer room 
Of friendship, professing my old arts. 
And vou do do them wel), with goed applause, 
Which vou have justly gained from ve stage, 
By observation of these comic laavs, 
Which I, your master, first did teach tlre age. 
You learnt it well, and for it serv’d your time, 
A prenticeship; which few do now-a-days ; 
Now each court hobbi-horse will wince in rhime, 
Both learned and unlearued, al! write plays. 
It was not so of old, men took up trades 
That knew the craft they had been bred in, right, 
An honest Bilboe-smith would make good blades, 
And the physician teach men spue, and .~——. 
The cobler kept him to his awl, but now, 
He'll be a poct, scarce can guidea plough.” 
ANACHRONISMS, 
Among the o!d plays or mysteries, is one called ** Can?dlemas 
Day, or the Killing of the Children of Israel.’ 1512. In this 
play, the Hebrew seldiers swear by Malwomet, who was not 


and the knights are directed to walk about the stage, while 
Mary and the infant are conveyed into Egypt. 
SUPERSTITIOUS RELICS. 
: Hor. Walpole to the Hon. .H..S. Conway. “ Redi valg, Radi- 
cosani, July 5, 1741. N.S.: Well, but about writing, what. do 
you think I write with? Nay, with a pen; there was never a 
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was in the possession of the governor, and had been used, time 
out of mind, to write the parole with; I was forced to send to 
borrow it; it was sent. me under the conduct of a sergeant and 
two Swiss, with desire to return it when I should have done with 
it. “Tis curiosity, and worthy to be laid up with the relict 
which we have just been seeing in a small hovel of Capuchins, 
ou the side of the hill, and which were all brought by his 
majesty from Jerusalem. Among other things of greatsanctit, 
there is a set of gnashing of teeth, the grinders very entire; 4 
bit of the worm that never dies, preserved in spirits ; a crow of 
St. Peter’s cock, very useful against Easter; the crisping and 
curling, frizzling and flouncing of Mary Magdalen, which 
she cutt off on growing devout. ‘The good man who showed ws 
all these commodities, was got into such a train of calling thew 
the blessed this, and the blessed that, that at last he shewed us. 
bit of the blessed fig tree that Christ cursed. 
Walpole’s Works, vol 5. 
SPEAKERS OF PROLOGUES 

Were formerly dressed in black cloaks, as appears by the 
following extract from the Prologue to Heywood’s “ Four Pre. 
tices of London,”’ 1604; and hence seems to have been derive! 
the custom of delivering those introductory parts of our dramatie 
entertainments ina suit of black :-— 

“ Prologue. 
Enter three in black cloaks, at three doors. 


1st. What mean you, my masters, to appear thus before | 


your time?) Do you not know that I am the prologue! 
Do you not see this long black. velvet cloak upon my back! 
Have you not sounded thrice?) Do you not look pale, as fear- 
ing to be out in my speech? nay, have I not all the signs of 
prologue about me?’ 


See also the Introduction to “ Cynthia’s Revels,” and the Prologue 
to the ““ Woman Hater.” 
APT QUOTATION. 

Mr. F. meeting Mr. B. his guondam schoolmaster at York, 
as he returned from church with his bride, Miss Place, quoted 
to him this line from Horace: 

** Dulce est desipere. in loco. 


%” 


DANGLE, JUN. 
October 2d; 1813. 
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CHURCHILL. 
(Continued from page 159). 
“ The stage I choose--a subject fair and free, 
’Tis your’s,---tis mine,-—-'tis public property ; 
To clap or hiss, all have an equal claim, 
The cobler’s and his lordship’s right the same.” 


MISS MATTHEWS. 
Still hand in hand, her words and actions go, 
What her heart feels her heauteous features show. 
When fear, which rank ill-nature terms conceit, 
By time and custom conquer’d, shall retreat; 
When judgment, tutor’d by exnerience save, 
Shai! shoot abroad, and gather strength from age, 
Brought into action, she at «vce shall raise 
Her own renown, and justify our praise. 





MR. 8S. KEMBLE. 
In a peculiar mould by humvur cast, 
For Falstaff fram’d,—himself the first and last. 
The fat knight, play’d by him, shall please once more, 
‘And humour set the audience in a roar. 





MRS, EDWIN. 
Who like Edwin cn with humour please? 
Who can like Edwin charm with sprightly ease? 





MR. BETTY. 
Could authors butcher'd give an actor grace, 
All must to him resiga the foremost place. 
In cold-wrought scenes the lifeless actor flags; 
In passion, tears the passion into rags. 
Bred at some banker's desk, like many more, 
Content to tell, that two and two make four, 
His name had stood in City-annals fair, 
And prudent Dullness mark’d him for a may’r! 
What then could tempt thee, in a critic age, 
Such blooming hopes to venture on a stage ? 









ee 
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‘ Could it be worth thy wond’rous waste of pains, 
To publish to the world thy lack of brains? 

Or might uot reason e’en to thee have shown 
Thy greatest praise had been to live unknown ? 
Yet let not vanity, like thine, despair: 
‘Fortune makes Folly her peculiar care. 





? MISS E. KOLTON, ' 
Talk notto me of dithidence and fear, 
Isee tt all, Lut must forgive it here ; 
Defects like her's, which modest torrors cause, 
From Impudence itself, extort applause : 
Candour and Reason still take Virtue’s part ‘ 
We love e’en foibles in so good a heart. 


MR. BRUNTON. 
Embox’d, the ladies must have something smart, 
Brunton, oh! Branton, fops the janty part. 


MRS. JORDAN, 
In comedy,—* Navy, there,” cries critie, ‘ bold ; 
Jordan’s for comedy too fat and old; 


, 


Her speech, look, action, humour, all are just, 
But then her age and figure give disgust.” 

Are foibles then, and graces of the mind, 

Ju real life, to size or age confined ? 

Do spirits flow, and is good breeding plac’d 

In any set circumference of waist ? 

Figure, I own, at first may give offence, 

And harshly strike the eye's too curious sense; 
But when perfections of the mind break forth, 

- Humour’s chaste sallies, Judgment’s solid worth; 
When the pure genuine flame, by Nature taught, 
Springs intosense, and every action’s thought; 

‘Before such merit all objections fly ; : 
Jordan’s genteel, and Liston’s six feet high. 


eee 


MISS POOLE. 
What's a fine person, or a beauteous face, 
Unless deportment gives them decent grace ? 
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Bless'd with all other requisites to please, 
Some want the striking elegance of ease ; 

The curious eye their awkward movement tires ; 

They seem like puppets led about the wires. 
DANGLE, JUN. 


October 4, 1813. 
—_— ———— 


MR. INQUISITOR, 

Having for twenty years last past been very busily employed, 
I think it now incumbent on me to acquaint the world what I 
have been doing: For as every private man takes the liberty 
of examining the public conduct, most certainly the public has 
an equal right to be informed how every prirafe man dispuses of 
himself. 

You must then know, that with infinite labour and assiduity 
I have been turning over and examining whole cart-loads of 
comments, expositions, vocabularies, explanatory notes, and in- 
de es, collating manuscripts, and settling the rarious readings ; | 
and all this with an intent to improve the nuble art of criticism, 
and clear up those obscurities in ancient authors, which, either 
length of time or the negligence of transcribers has been the 
cause of. Whereby I haye attained such a perfect knowledge 
in things of this nature, that 1] flatter myself no writer can come 
aniss tome. And having most at heart the honour of my own 
country, [ haveemployed this skill chiefly to restore such old 
English authors as are neglected and almost lost for want of 
being duly understood ; and send vou as a specimen, an essay 
ona little poem, which, our forefathers esteemed so highly, 
that they seldom failed to implant it in the memory of their 
children so soon as they could speak: though the bard who 
wrote it, and the age wherein he lived, cannot certainly be found 
out; but there is good reason to believe it must have been some 
time between the conquest and the reformation. 

As this piece has never been attempted, though it may move 
the envy of my brother critics, it will, I doubt not, be greatly 
useful and entertaining to the world, and according to its suc. 
cess, I shall suppress or publish above 100 volumes, which with 


inexpressible pains and equal candor, 1 have compiled for the 
service of my country. 





THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
Mnce J was a Batchelor, and lived by myself, 
Qnv all the Gictuals that J had J put upon a Shelf: 
Wut the Rats and the Wice, they made such a strife, 
IJ tas foc DB to goto London to get mea Wife. 
he Streets were so wide, and the Lanes were so narrow, 
3 was fain to bring my Wife home in a CH heel-barrow, 
Dbhe Wheci-barrow broke, and my twife Had a Fall 5 
So, —the Devil take the Wibeel-barrow Wife and all, 








Dnee J twas a Watehelor. ‘It is the general opinion of all tir 
commentators I have yet seen, that the ingenious author of thi 
poem, was, even at the time he wrote, a married man! and ir 
deed they bring scme tolerable reason for that belief from ths 
last line of the piece itself; as I shall shew in my observation 
on it. But, whether or no this important point can be deter 
mined, two things seem evident from the passage now befor 
us; first, that he was a man of learning: And _ secondly, tha 
he was an admirer of those lines which were originally befor 
the Eneids of Virgil, till taken away by Varius: for does he no 
exactly beg'n in the same manner as I/le ego qui quondam?” 

And lived by bimeelf. ‘This phrase is very ambiguous, 
anid hascaused much dispute. Some make it imply his did 
ling in a house all alone without any*mortal in it but himself: 
others again, insist, there.is no necessity to take the litera} 
sense so strictly; for say they, a man may be said to live hy} 
himself who has only a servant or two about him, which can 
be called company. Another sort, suppose it only means, hi 
living in a private manner, and perhaps in a lively house, with: 
out paying or receiving visits: And there are again others, who 
reject all the above opinions entirely, and make living by him- 
self to signify, that he lived or subsisted, or got a livelihood, | 
by his own care and industry; id est without the assistance 6 
any body.—I shall not take upon me to determine in this nice 
case, but leave it to the judicious: Hdwever, I must not co 
ceal that some manuscripts have it differently, (viz. and Jay by 
myself) which is indeed a much plainer sense, could it be | 
proved genuine; but as it appears in none of the early copies, | 
it was probably introduced into some later ones, with design 
to get rid of the difficulty abovementioned : and the fert, as ! 
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have given it, seems, according to my judgment, much more 
coherent with what immediately comes after. 
Gnd allthe Gictuals that J had J put upon a Dpheif, 
“Much time and learning have been spent to explain the mean- 
ing of the word victuals. Some make it signify, all kinds of food 


in general ; others, affix itto particulars, such as, surloin of 


beef, Westphalia ham,. vension pasty, gammon of bacon, &c: 


® according, I suppose to every ones different taste. But, formy 


own patt, I apprehend; that every word is to be understood 
according to the s¢bject about which it is employed; as for 
instance, in this before us, [bictualé] when speaking of a country 
squire’s table, may signify buttock of beef, chine of perk, &e: 
when applied. to a fine lady, ortelan, or leg of a lark; but 
when used in mentioning a city feast must always mean fowls 
und bacon, haunch of vension, powdered goose avd custard: 
And this will shew us the true explanation of é in this 
place: For are we not speaking of a. bachelor? And will. not 
every child tell us that bread and cheese and kisses are the 


fare, i. e. the victuals, of a bachelor: Ergo, it must signify 


bread and cheese, and nothing else; for though kisses were 
added by the way of sauce, they could not be put upo.. a shelf 
as we are told this was. And hereby may be seen how easily 
truth is found out, when sought after without pride or preju- 
dice. The diet of our present bachelors is indeed very dif- 
ferent, for they make whole meals of the sauce only ; but in the 


@ early days of simplicity when our author wrote, without doubt 


his way of speaking was so intelligible, that no one could mis. 
take his meaning. 

‘As to the shelf here mentioned, the learned are at a loss, 
whether it was an hanging-shelf, or a shelf uffired against the 
wall. Some think kanging-shelves were a much later invention j 
others maintain the contrary: But both sides urge their argu_ 
ments with more of fancy than sound reasoning, and after all 
leave the matter entirely in the dark. Though was it possible 
to ascertain this, the next dine would admit of no debate, as it 
at present does. 

But the Rats und the Mice, they made such a Strife, 
A doubt arises here, whether the rats and mice got at the 


2 Vou mn, | _* Er 
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victuals, and contended about the division, or whether they 
made a noise and disturbance, because they could not reach it: 
And this cannot be easily cleared up unless the kind of shelf 
whereon it stood was known. But one thing appears evideir, 
though none of the commentators have noted it, viz. that the 
author kept no cat ; and we may reasonably presume had a 
natural aversion to, and probably would have swooned af, the 
sight of that animal. For otherwise; he might have ended all 
his strife effectually, by the assistance of that useful creature, 
without giving himselfany further trouble. 1 take this to be 
one of those fine passages, where from an Aint given, much is 
left for the reader’s imagination to supply, which in writing is 
the greatest beauty. A common scribler can say every thing 
upon a subject, but to let the reader have the satisfaction of 
seeming to inform himself tequires the pen of an able master. 
FT was forced to go to London to get me a wife. 

‘His going to London proves his habitation was not. there, 
but where-abouts he dwelt in the country; is, I fear, a piece of 
knowledge impossible to come at. The necessity he lay under 
of getting a wife, we were told in the line before; it. was the 
vexation which the rats and mice gave him: Ergo, he wanted 
a wife to drive away the rats and mice. ‘This is, indeed, a very 
odd reason; aud yet perhaps, as good a one as many marry 
for even now-a-days; and we may guess his going to London 
rather than any other place, was because he imagined women 
in a great city might be cunninger and better-skilled in making 
mouse-traps than silly country girls. But, now, here’s a rarious 
reading, which isa bone of contention amongst the Jearned 
for several manuscripts give the above Zine thus, J was foreed to 
go to London to buy me a wife: and numbers of commentators 
critics, &c. insist that this is the true and genuine tert, and that 
get instead of buy is a scandalous corruption wilfully and 
wickedly introduced in prejudice to womankind: and they 
even charge the fact on some fortune-hunters of a neighbour- 
ing nation The female critics are all of this opinion, and 
pretend to prove, that instead of receiving portions with, mea 

heretofore used to pay moncy for their wives, as an acknow 
ledgment to their parents for the care and expence of theit 
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education. ‘They bring likewise apiece of scripture, which 
says, children are great riches, and interpret it to serve their 
owa purpose, as is done too frequently on many other occasions. 
Thev likewise argue with great earnestness, that this reasonable 
custom (as they are pleased to call it) ought again to be the 
general practice. But, notwithstanding all their warmth, I 
must on this point beg leave to differ fromthem; for I can’t 
tind such a custom ever was established in this is/and, nor dol 
believe it ever will, unlgss wives would be contented to feed on 
mice of. their own catching, and c'othe themselves with the 
skins. I must therefore insist upon the authenticity of the 
word get, nor can I see any damage the women suffer by it; 
for was there even an Act of Parliament that no man should 
marry unless he'd buy a wife, the consequence would be so 
terrible, that in one year’s time, I make no doubt, the whole 
sex would join in a petition to have such an eet repealed. 

Our author judiciously passes over the courtship, — the 
wedding, &ce. which would have furnished out a volume to 
some writers, and hastens on to shew the difficulties he met 
with immediately after marriage. 

The Streets were so tide, and the Lanes were so narroly, 
3 owas fain to bring mp WMife home ina Wiheel-barrow. 

‘This passage is not so clear as | could wish ; we may learn 
from it, however, that the streets and lanes were in those days just 
as they are at present; but I cannot conceive the reason (for 
itseems to be made a reason) why therefore, he was obliged to 
bring his wife home in the above manner. Yet this may put 
an end to the long dispute about the greater antiquity of wheel- 
barrows and coaches, in favour of the former, for what man 
alive would carry his bride home in a wheelbarrow, if there was 
any coach to put her in? Ergo, wheelbarrows were before 
couches. 

The Wideet-barrotw broke, and mp WHife had a fall : 
So,—the Devil take iheel-barrow, Wife and all, 

‘We may here learn the instability of mortal things. Though’ 
we set out with the fairest hopes imaginable, accidents, one 
upon the neck of another,,oftentimes intervene, and make that 
our misfortune, which we pursued as our greatest happiness 
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Such are the terms of living! We therefore ought to fortify the 
mind to bear them with resignation.’ 
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‘ Whether the heaviness of the wife, the ruggedness of the | 


way, the oldness of the wheel-barrow, or all these together, 
occasioned it to break, I am unable to determine; but break jt 
did, that’s certain, and probably Mrs. Bride was thrown into 
the dirt in all her gay apparel, which put the husband in such 
a passion, as made him wish both her and the wheel-barrow a 
the devil. This wish (as I said before) some commentaton 
bring to prove the author was a married man, for, say they, he 





writes in the true spirit of a husband, and certainly felt the 
vexation he represents. Nay, some pretend to maintain, no 
single man could curse a wife so heartily. But leaving thes 
conjectures, I must take notice of this phrase, (and all ), which 
is so beautifully added, and shews sufficiently the learnmg o 
pur guthor; for herein he plainly imitates that great master 
Ovid, wha abounds every where with these pleonasias, or re. 
dundances of expression; whereof I could give a_ thousand 
instances, though one may serve at present, viz. Omnia Pontu 
erant, deerant quogue Littora Ponto. It likewise proves his 
understanding the French language; for was a man to wish his 
wife and her equipage at the devil in that tongue, and had : 
mind still to enforce his wish, could he do beer than by tle 
phrase & tous les deux? though indeed the meaning of out 
author has a double strength by using only half the words; 
which, (by the way) is generally the difference between the 
French and English language,’ 

‘ Now having gone through my observations, I will not conceal 
that some writers believe this poem to be merely allegorical; 
for, say they, it evidently means, that when a man finds some 
little inconveniences by living single, such as careless, unruly, 


or wasteful servants, implied by rats and mice, and seeks a wife 


to set his affairs in order ; immediately a thousand unforseen 
difficulties arise from the contrariety of their tempers, signified 
by wide ‘streets and narrow lanes; and he is forced to make 
use of a wheel-barrow, whereby they represent conjugal affet- 
tion, till at last, that breaking, or being quite destroyed by 
frequent quarrels, the wife gets a fall, or loses all her poweh 
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and becomes hated, and then he wishes her and every thing 
about him at the devil.’ , 

‘Tam well aware, my cotemparory critics will cavil at this 
essay, and be very angry that I depart from their established 
method of reading in order only to find fault. I expect they 
will fall upon me without mercy ; but no fear of them shall ever 
deter me from giving praise where | believe it is due, or make 
me sacrifice the reputation of any author to envy and ill-nature. 

I am, Sir, 
| Yours, &c. 
ARISTUTLE. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

The commentators of Shaskespeare think themselves obliged 
to find some meaning in his nonsense ; and to come at it, twist 
and turn his words without mercy: never considering, that in 
his scenes, as in common life, some part must be necessarily 
unimportant. 

Many a passage has been criticised into consequence. The 
meaning, to use the poet’s words on a like occasion, ‘is like 
a grain of wheat hid in a bushel of chaff; you shall seek all 
day e’er you findit, and when you haveit, it is not worth 
the search.” 

An expression of Shallow’s in the second part of Henry the 
Fourth has been the subject of much criticism and hypercriti- 
cism. ‘ We will eat a last year’s pippin with adish of carra- 
ways ;” and it is certain that there was such a dish, but if 
Shakespeare had meant it, he would have said, “‘A dish of last 
year’s pippins with carraways’—“ with a dish, &c.”’ clearly 
means something distinct from pippins. Roasted pippins stuck 
full of carraways, says One, carraways confect, or comfort, well 
known to children, says another, as if every one did not know 
what carraway comforts were, says a third, laughing at the 
second. Dine with any of the xgetural inhabitants of Bath 
about Christmas, and they probably will give you after dinner 
a dish of pippius and carraways, which last, is the name of an 
apple as well known in that country, as nonpareil is in London 
and as generally assaciated with golden pippins.. 
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‘Then Tama soused gurnet,” says Falstaff. This fish has 
puzzled the commentators as much asthe apple did before.— 
What can it be? I never heard .of such a fish. There is ne 








such fish. A magazine critic, assured of its non-existence, pro. 
posed reading grunt ; gurnet, quasi grunet, quasi grunt, well! 
well! and what do we get by that? Why, because hogs grunt, 
and pork is the flesh of hogs, soused gurnet means pickled pork! 
Very lately, a commentator, who once denied its existence, has 
discovered, in consequense of his great learning, that there is 

really such a fish. Hets really in the right—if he will go to the 
south coast of Devonshire, he may see plenty of them, but not 
soused. 

And now I mention Falstaff, let me explain his copper ring. 
Ue complains of being robbed when he was asleep, ani 
** losing a seal-ring of his grandfather's, worth forty marks.”— 
** O Jesu,” says the hostess, ‘I have heard the prince tell 
him I know not how oft, that the ring was copper.” Is_ the 
appearance of copper so much like gold, that one may le 
mistaken for the other? Formerly, (about the time of Falstaff’s 
grandfather) gold was a scarce commodity in Engiand, so scarce; 
that they frequently made rings of copper and plated them 
thinly with gold; I have seen two or three of them. As the 
look of both was alike, Falstaff might insist upon its being 
geld; onthe contrary, the prince, from the quality of the wearer 
and lightness of the ring, might with equal fairness maintain 
that it was only plated. 

Though it is not my intention to make one of the number of 
Shakespeare’s commentators, 1 will take this opportunity of 
restoring a passage in King Lear. In the agony of his passion 
with his daughter, he says (in the modern editions) 

Th’ untented woundings of a father’s curse, 

Pierce every sense about thee.” 
In -the old editions it is printed exceeding plainly, ‘ Th 
untender woundings, &c.” that is, not tender, or cruel. It 
would be waste of time to shew its propriety, and that there is 
no such word as untented. Who first threw out the true read- 
ing and substituted the false, I know not. Is it worth while to 
say that the word is often used by Skakespeare, and once at least 
besides in the same play, ‘‘ so young and so untender 2” 
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Once more and I will release you.—Shylock says, 


Some men there are, love not a gaping pig; 

Some that are mad, if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe sings in the nose, 
Cannot contain, &c. for affection. 











that is, because they are so affected. These poor lines have 
been new worded, new stopped, aud all to find the meaning of 
as plain a passage as can be written. ‘Some men cannot 
abide this thing, others have an aversion to another, which 
sometimes produces strange effects on their bodies, because their 
imagination is so strongly affected. Masterless passion (that 
is, suffering or feeling,) eompels them to follow tie impulse.” 
The not understanding affection and passion in Shakespeare's 
quaint sense, has occasioned the diflicu!ty. 

There are many other corrupted and misunderstood passages, 
that require as little attention to set them right, as what has 
been exerted on this occasian, by 

Your's sincerely, &c. 
—_—— 
ANNE MOORE, of TUTBURY, 
Sir, 

Some time has now elapsed since any account has been given 
to the public respecting the flight of this woman; whe- . 
ther she be alive or dead, whether she eats, or whether she still 
practices the same laudable economy of living without it, in 
these dificult times. [ confess I should like to be acquainted 
with the final issue of this matter, if it have yet taken place: 
or with any other accounts of a recent date, if such have 
appeared. I have therefore chosen the medium of your mis- 
cellany to make my enquiry; and as it is very probable that 
some further particulars have been promulgated within these 
last six months, (it being full that period since I have read any) 
I should be glad to be informed when and where they may have 
appeared. 

I know not whether you, or any of your readers are aware of 
a similar instance of real or pretended inability to receive nourish- 
ment which occurred some years ago in Scotland, in the person 
of the Fasting Woman of Ross-shire, as she was called. As the 
account is curions, and not very long, I will copy it here from 
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Pennant’s Second Tour into Scotland, in the Appendix to which 
No. IV, it may be found. 

“Katherine M‘Leod, daughter to Donald M‘Leod, farmer in 
Craig, in the parish of Kincardine, Ross-shire, an unmarried 
woman, about thi: tv-five years ol |, sixteen vears ago contracted a 
fever, after which she became blind. Her father carried her to 
several physicians and surgeons to cure her blindness. Their 
piescri tious proved of no effect. He carried her also toa lady 
skilled in physic, in the neighbourhood, who, doubtful whether 
her blindness was occasioned by a weakness in her eyelids, 
or a defect in her eyes, found, by the use of some medicines 
that the blindness was occasioned by a weakness in her eyelids. 
which being strengthened, she recovered her sight in some mea- 
sure, and discharged as usual, every kind of work about her 
father’s farm ; but tied a garter tight round her forehead to keep 
up hereyelids. In this condition she continued for four or five 
years, enjoying a good state of health, and working as usual, 
She contracted another lingering fever, of which she never 
recovered perfectly. 

‘“* Some time after her fever, her jaws fell, her eye-lids closed, 
and she lost her appetite. Her parents declare, that for the 

_ space of a year and three quarters, they could not say that any 
meat or liquid went down her throat. Being interrogated on 
this point, they owned they very frequently put something into 
her mouth; but they concluded nothing went down her throat, 
because she had no evacuation: and when they forced open her 
jaws at one time, and kept them open for some time by putting 
in a stick between her teeth, and pulled forward her tongue, 
and forced something down her throat, she coughed and strain- 

ed, as if in danger of being choaked. One thing, during the 
time she eat and drank nothing, is remarkable, that her jaws 
were unlocke’, and she recovered her speech, and retained it 
for several days, without any apparent cause for the same: she 
was quite sensible, repeated several questions of the short cate- 
chisms; told them that it was to no purpose to put.any thing 
into her mouth, for that nothing went down her throat, as also 
that sometimes she understood them when they spoke to her. 

“Sometime before I saw her, she received some sustenance, 

whey, water gruel, &c. but threw it up, at least for the most part 
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immediately. When they put the stick between her teeth, men- 
tioned above, two or three of her teeth were broken. It was at 
this breach they put any thing into her mouth. I caused them 
to bring her out of bed, and give her somethingto drink. They 
gave her whey. Her neck was contracted, her chin fixed on her 
breast, nor could by any force be pulled back: she put her chin 
and mouth into the. dish with the whey, and I perceived she 
sucked it at the above-mentioned breach as a child would suck 
the breast, and immediately threw it up again, as her parents 
had told me she used to do, and she endeavoured with her hand 
todry her mouth and chin. Her forehead was contracted and 
wrinkled: her cheeks full, red, and blooming. Her j arents 
told me that she slept a great deal, and soundly, perspired some- 
times, and now and then emitted pretty large quantities of biood 
at her mouth. 

“ For about two years past they have been wont to carry her 
to the door once every day, and she would shew signs of uneasi- 
ness when they neglected it at the usual time. Last summer, 
after giving her to drink the water of the well of Strathconner, 
she crawled to the door on her hands and feet without any 
help. She is at present in a very languid way, and still throws 
up what she drinks.” 

This account was written in August 1769. I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
| , 
Chichester, Sept. 11. 


———— 


THE COSSACKED HUNTSMAN. 

The Rev. Ephraim Dandelion was a boyish divine, a cossacked 
huntsman, anda clerical buck. His visits to the metropolis 
were not so uninterrupted as he desired, owing to his father, 
an opulent rector, residing in the vicinity of , and also the 
bishop of that diocese, who, as he observed, was “a blockhead 
of the old school.” Indeed, this bishop was by no means of 
fashion ; he bore a most religious antipathy towards all those 
young clergymen who were in full possession of a plurality of 
livings, and who escaped from them all to reside in the metro- 


polis, and to dress their hair as they thought proper. 
Vow, 111, Fr 
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Ephraim was the hope of his family, because he was the eldest 
son; he had, therefore, been his father’s favourite in his cradle: 


in which place the sacerdotal infant may be said to have felt | 


simoniacal propensity, for indeed simony was a constitutional 
vice in that family. There, by some ingenuity of his pious 
father, the rector, he was inducted into two good advowsons, 
so that, ere the young gentleman issued from his pupilage, he 
presented himself to his own livings, and piously undertook the 
care of the seuls of several parishes. He was a young man ofa 
modest disposition, and held in veneration the holy profession; 
and as he was at once a Nimrod in the ficld, and a Narcissus 
within doors, he decently procured two persons to perform his 
own duties, For this purpose, he found two fathers of large 
families, at the market-price of L.40a year. 

He was also a rigid observer of the utmost solemnity in the 
performance of all church services, and testified an uncommon 
zeal for ecclesiastical rights; the former consisted in the _per- 
sonai appearance of his curates; and whenever he heard the 
slightest complaint of a nasal twang, or a guttural digestion of 
wofds, or a brownish black coat, such a curate was discharged 
at a week’s notice; and his zeal for ecclesiastical rights was 
evidently exhibited in his seizure of all bands, black gloves, 
white favours, funeral scarfs, and the christening or marriage 
guinea. On the whole, he was a most orthodox suppozter of 
the church; understanding by this word a certain ancient 
building, encircled by burying-ground, and the interior furnished 
with a certain water bason, vulgarly denominated the baptismal 
fount; burials and christenings, therefore, producing no incon- 
siderable income, he most zealously supported the aforesaid 
church. 

But although a sturdy advocate for church subordination, he 
could not consent to grant it to his Bishop. Too active in field 
sports during the summer, and quite exhausted in town dissipe 
tions during the winter, he most justly complained of the inces- 
sant and personal attacks of his said Bishop ; who, particularly 
at one of his annual dinners given to his assembled brethren, 
- did most indelicately reprimand our fashionable Rector, Vicar; 


and Prebendary ; for all these honours and their appurtet 
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ances were united in young Ephraim. He resolved to throw 











off the yoke of ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and to the great: 


comfort of our sacerdotal bucks, they may enjoy the revenues of 
an ecclesiastic, without the borish performance of the functions. 

Ephraim had great interest with a great man, for two reasons : 
ina drunken frolic at Brighton, he had received the honour of 
being thrown into a gravel-pit, by which means he broke his leg; 
but as his neck was entire, he did not much lament the fracture, 
since it wasa kind of claim on patrenage ; and the other reason 
was, that the Reverend Ephraim Dandelion was a person of 
inimitable talent, in imitating the bray of an ass, and the whine of 
a pig. | 
The ass and the pig, with the above-mentioned dash into the 
gravel-pit, procured him an honorary place in the army of 
Chaplains. 

This honour brings with it the useful privilege of enabling 
the possessor to hold as many livings as he can get, while it 
comfortably relieves him from the tedious duty of residence; so 
the happy Ephraim, aspiring now toa Bishopric, he never more 
entered the palace of his Bishop. 

Although we know of no facts that might tend to accuse him 
of any venial liberalities to his miserable curates, yet he was 
well enabled to commit such follies; for he now held, in livings 
and ceteras, above two thousand a year, according to his own 
frequent avowal, and little less he expected from the worthy 


‘Rector his father, who was of a most plethoric habit, was a 


Gargantua in point of stomach, one of the most orthodex veni- 
son eaters in his county, and had been twice touched by an 
apoplexy. | 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


THE LETTERS OF MRS. ELIZABETH MONTAGU, 

With some of the Letters of her correspondents. Part the second, containing 
her Letters from the age of twenty-three to forty, ending with the Coronation 
of George the Third. Published by Matthew Montagu, Esq. her wephew 
and executor, vols. 3d. und 4th. Cadell and Davies, 1813. 

WHEN a volume of letters is committed to the world, trans- 
cribed for the purpose of publication, and composed beneath 
the terror of posterior criticism, they challenge the severest 
F F2 
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of their author has been dressed up for public exhibition. — 
From the letters of Mrs. Montagu we shall, therefore, deduce 
no conclusions respecting her character as a woman. She was 
aware that they would be delivered to posterity; she had 
leisure during the interval of transcription to correct her errors, 
and to retrace her sentiments, and she has, therefore, presented 
her mind and temper in the most favourable point of view, while 
he has given to her phrasevlogy aud diction the last polish of 
which they were susceptible. 

It is ludicrous indeed, to compare the declaration of Mrs. 
Montagu to her correspondents, that she has written ‘a thow- 
sand letters in the course of the morning,” and her apology for 
haste, with the care and regularity by which her correspondence 
has been copied and recorded. Even the employment of an 
amanuensis is inconsistent with that careless fluency of con. 
position, and that indifference to her epistolary reputation which 
she affected, and her admirers defend. The truth is, that the 
letters which her friends received as hasty and cursory effusions 
of the moment, were studiously and assiduously written for the 
public; and are now committed to the world in conformity we 
presume, with her desire, bya faithful executor. 

The first two volumes are irresistably attractive by the elegant 
fluency of their style; a felicity of expression, a grace of diction, 
and a power of reflection, and of observation, that appear beyond 
the reach of immaturity. As she advances in life, however, she 
recedes in excellence, and notwithstanding the third and fourth 
volumes contain abundant proofs of her wit, her liveliness and 
Sagacity, they want the ‘ unconscious fascination,” the care: 
less ease, and artless gaiety of her earlier correspondence. Het 
sentences are frequently more pointed than in her youthful 
letters, but her style is less pure, her elegance less uniform, het 

cadence less delightful. The first two volumes might be cot 
sulted as mode!s of composition, the last particularly, the fourth, 


the instructions of a master. 


Jation, and excels herself. 


scrutiny into their merits as literary productions, while they |] 
excite the most warrantable suspicion that the moral character | 








ought not to be put into the hands of youth unaccompanied by 


When she writes to Miss Carter, she feels all the zeal of em- 
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“ To Miss Elizabeth Carter. 














“ October 20, 1758. 

« My dear Miss Carter, I dare say, has been making excuses to herself 
on my behalf, and imagined many reasons for my not having thanked her 
for the favour of her letter. Isuppose, you think my time has been spent 
in travelling about a country where every thing isnewto me; indeed, 
my dear madam, I have been at the verge of that country, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns; the accident that brought me thither is so 
strange, I shall relate it.* I should not trouble you with all this detail, . 
if it were not to set forth the true reasons of my omitting so long to keep 
up acorrespondence, which I assure you gives me the highest pleasure. 
I hope, I have not thereby forfeited any part of your friendship, which 
I value as it deserves; I have made use of the strongest expression, but 
you will not take the force of it; let some of your friends explain it, 
How kind and how cruel were you in saying you wish for my company 
on the sea-shore! I cannot express to you how impatient a wish it 
raised in me to have that pleasure. You would give ballast to an imagi- 
nation that cayries too much sail, and your judgment, like a skilful pilot, 
would direct its course. When we returned from our evening’s walk, 
how glad should I be, to be conducted by you through Livy's noble his- 
tory. It seems to me, asif the genius of Rome had guided his pen, re- 
solved, before itabandoned that great state toa race of tyrants, to record 
its rise and progress to the summit of human greatness and glory. Livy 
seems to have at once possessed the virtue and gravity of the earliest 
ages of the commonwealth, the dignity of its highest prosperity and 
the politeness of the Augustan age, equally fit to record the severe 
virtue of the ancient Brutus, the martial deeds of Scipio, and set forth 
the stupendous greatness of an empire, formed by a long succession of 
victorious chiefs. All the muses assisted so great an undertaking ; every 
part seems to have had only a partial inspiration. We must allow too, 
he had the noblest subject: after reading the Roman history, every 
thing appears little. Even the states of Greece seem like the republic of 

ants, written by a good naturalist; there is a great deal of political 
economy and one admires their spirit, their activity, &c. but compared 
to Rome, it isbut a mole-hill. One wonders indeed, how so much was 
transacted in so narrow a space. I think I see you a little offended at 
my simile. I do not mean to be unjust to your beloved Greeks; I will 
own, that, when one sces one of their little states opposing and kecping 
at bay the forces of the great king, and, in spite of such a threatening 


* Mrs. Montagu was near losing her life, by having eau de luce poured 
juto her throat, during a fainting fit ; the detail is omitted. 
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power, cultivating the fine arts, and carrying the human mind to its nt. 
most possible degree of perfection, they appear like those superior intel. 
ligences, whom we suppose to effect things beyond mortal ability by 
mere spiritual powers, without the gross aid of common matter. We 
consider their great influence,gnd admire the force of their agency the 
more as we can less ascribe it to ordinary means. One thing too T must 
observe in favour of the Grecians. Uncorrupted virtue, unsoftene 
valour, untaunted innocence subsisted, among some individuals, with all 
the politeness of manners, acuteness of wit, and refinement of art: I know 
not such an example among the Romans. As soon as they were polite, 
they were voluptuous. The muses of Greece, those sacred virgins who 
there excited to noble deeds, grew harlots at Rome, and corrupted their 
youth: if one would show how great a creature man is, one must exhibit 
some of the individuals of Greece ; if one shew how great men grow in 
communities and their united force, one must set forththe commonwealth 
of Rome. I agree with you, in admiration of Xenophon, and wish] 
could partake with you the pleasure of reading his own words. His 
eloquence seemed to have all the power fable ascribes to the music of 
Orpheus. I agree with you in excusing the superstition, {which is often 
objected to him. I have great indulgence to superstition, in those, who 
wanted the {light of revelation; the best and wisest men have been 
most: liable to it: they would be most desirous to know the will of the 
supreme Being, and most convinced of the advantage of fulfilling it - they 
would seek, therefore, to find it out, and not having any true Fight, every 
glimmering ray, whatever pretended to reveal it, would be attended to. 
Justly odious is superstition to us, as it caused us to leave the sacred 
guide of the scriptures to follow our own perverse and idle fancies, and 
indeed itis directly the opposite to Xenophon’s conduct, who was desirous 
to quit his own suggestions, for the least intimation of the divine will. 
I have never read Aristotle’s Ethics, and after what you have said, never 
shall do it. One might as well study a treatise on navigation before the 
use of the compass was found out, as a system of ethics without revelation. 
Natural reason may point out some course, and shew where the great 
rock lies, but we|must have the will of God for_our direction, if we would 
eonstantly steer the proper course. 

I am flattered to find my opinion of Corneille has always agreed with 
youi’s. IT will allow he isa poet, but I deny his dramatic talents : he 
does not possess the familiarity of dialogue, nor the art of realizing cha 
racters. Moliere brings the statue of the commandant upon the stage to 
terrify Don Juan. -I would have had Corneille to compose his pieces of 
the statues of certain great Romans, for, indeed he gives us them in 
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stone; their air, their shape, their features are expressed, but they are 

not animated; they are not men, they are mere images. How different 

are the tragedies of our divine Shakespeare! Theatrical compositions 

should strike, in some measure, the whole andience. Shakespeare makes 

use of a figurative language, which the critic takes in the noble, the 

mechanic in the familiar sense. The haberdasher of small wares under- 

stands hisnoble men, and Forcible Feeble, the woman's tailor, is warmed 

and animated by his heroes, as much as his grace, or the general in the 

side box. But what, indeed, is Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba, if, 

in language too fine to be understood, she tells the pit and gallery of her 

raisfortunes, and to the politer audience she only utters some sentences of 

maternal love, and some general complaints of the changefulness of 
fortune, without any thing that makes you see, it is not only a mother 
and a queen, but the individual Hecuba that is wretched. It is 

the particular grief, the appropriated sorrow that touches the spec- 

tator, it is to the individual the interest belongs. I do not know how 

far my idle comments may make you repent having mentioned these 

authors, but I assure you, what you said of them required no apology, it 

will always give me pleasure as well as instruction to partake of your 

studies, Your letter found me on my sick bed. I had but one eye ca- 
pable of assisting me in reading it, but I assure you it raised my spirits, 
and was a better cordial than my doctor could have given me: I had 
been long deprived of the pleasure of wandering amongst the aromatics 
of Parnassus; when I have my full range I only idly sport there like 
the butterfly; you are the honey bee, and extract the precious essence, 
and I desire you would continue to send some of your honey. I assure 
yon none of the authors you mention ever said what edified me so much, 
as your resignation to sickness, to ordinary avocations, and the demands 
of courtsey ; to these you can patiently give up the hours in which you 
could acquire knowledge and extend your fame. I find there is no 
temptations specious enough to deceive you. I used to think it very noble 
and great in me when I was angry and peevish at being deprived of 
improvement: I thank you for this better lesson, and see my fault was 
only covered with some fine words. Business still confines me to these 
northern regions. I please myself with the hope of seeing you in town; 
let me know when you propose to be there : I hope you will be near Hill- 
street. May all happiness attend you every where! 


I am, &c. &c. 
E. MentTace. 
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power, cultivating the fine arts, and carrying the human mind to its ut. 


most possible degree of perfection, they appear like those superior intel. | 


ligences, whom we suppose to effect things beyond mortal ability by 
mere spiritual powers, without the gross aid of common matter. We 
consider their great influence,and admire the force of their agency the 
more as we can less ascribe it to ordinary means. One thing too 1 must 
observe in favour of the Grecians. Uncorrupted virtue, unsoftened 
valour, untaunted innocence subsisted, among some individuals, with ali 
the politeness of manners, acuteness of wit, and refinement of art: I know 
not such an example among the Romans. As soon as they were polite, 
they were voluptuous. The muses of Greece, those sacred virgins who 
there excited to noble deeds, grew harlots at Rome, and corrupted their 
youth: if one would show how great a creature man is, one must exhibit 
some of the individuals of Greece ; if one shew how great men grow in 
communities and their united force, one must set forththe commonwealth 
of Rome. I agree with you, in admiration of Xenophon, and wish] 
could partake with you the pleasure of reading his own words. His 
eloquence seemed to have all the power fable ascribes to the music of 
Orpheus. I agree with you in excusing the superstition, {which is often 
objected to him. I have great indulgence to superstition, in those, who 
wanted the jlight of revelation; the best and wisest men have been 
most liable to it: they would be most desirous to know the will of the 
supreme Being, and most convinced of the advantage of fulfilling it = they 
would seek, therefore, to find it out, and not having any true Hight, every 
glimmering ray, whatever pretended to reveal it, would be attended to. 
Justly odious is superstition to us, as it caused us to leave the sacred 
guide of the scriptures to follow our own perverse and idle fancies, and 
indeed itis directly the opposite to Xenophon’s conduct, who was desirous 
to quit his own suggestions, for the least intimation of the divine will. 
I have never read Aristotle’s Ethics, and after what you have said, never 
shall do it. One might as well study a treatise on navigation before the 
use of the compass was found out, as a system of ethics without revelation. 
Natural reason may point out some course, and shew where the great 
rock lies, but we|must have the will of God for.our direction, if we would 
eonstantly steer the proper course. 

I am flattered to find my opinion of Corneille has always agreed with 
youi’s. JT will allow he isa poet, but I deny his dramatic talents : he 
does not possess the familiarity of dialogue, nor the art of realizing cha- 
racters. Moliere brings the statue of the commandant upon the stage to 
terrify Don Juan. I would have had Corneille to compose his pieces of 
the statues of certain great Romans, for, indeed he gives us them in 
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stone; their air, their shape, their features are expressed, but they are 
not animated; they are not men, they are mere images. How different 
are the tragedies of our divine Shakespeare! Theatrical compositions 
should strike,in some measure, the whole andience. Shakespeare makes 
use of a figurative language, which the critic takes in the noble, the 
mechanic in the familiar sense. The haberdasher of small wares under- 
stands hisnoble men, and Forcible Feeble, the woman's tailor, is warmed 
and animated by his heroes, as much as his grace, or the general in the 
side box. But what, indeed, is Hecuba. to them, or they to Hecuba, if, 
in language too fine to be understood, she tells the pit and gallery of her 
misfortunes, and to the politer audience she only utters some sentences of 
maternal love, and some general complaints of the changefulness of 
fortune, without any thing that makes you see, it is not only a mother 
and a queen, but the individual Hecuba that is wretched. It is 
the particular grief, the appropriated sorrow that touches the spec- 
tator, it is to the individual the interest belongs. I do not know how 
far my idle comments may make you repent having mentioned these 
authors, but I assure you, what you said of them required no apology, it 
will always give me pleasure as well as instruction to partake of your 
studies. Your letter found me on my sick bed. I had but one eye ca- 
pable of assisting me in reading it, but 1 assure you it raised my spirits, 
and was a better cordial than my doctor could have given me: I had 
been long deprived of the pleasure of wandering amongst the aromatics 
of Parnassus; when I have my full range I only idly sport there like 
the butterfly; you are the honey bee, and extract the precious essence, 
and I desire you would continue to send some of your honey. I assure 


* yon none of the authors you mention ever said what edified me so much, 


as your resignation to sickness, to ordinary avocations, and the demands 
of courtsey ; to these you can patiently give up the hours in which you 
could acquire knowledge and extend your fame. I find there is no 
temptations specious enough to deceive you. I used to think it very noble 
and great inme when I was angry and peevish at being deprived of 
improvement: I thank you for this better lesson, and see my fault was 
only covered with some fine words. Business still confines me to these 
northern regions. I please myself with the hope of seeing you in town; 
let me know when you propose to be there : I hope you will be near Hill- 
street. May allhappiness attend you every where! 


Iam, &c. &c. 
E, MentTaer. 
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“ To Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. 
“DEAR MADAM, 

“ ITsTANnp, in respect to my account with you, as the wicked do ig 
regard toa future state; L almost equally dread being annihilated in you 
memory, or condemned by the sentence that you must pass on me, if | 
exist there. - Surely those only who are guilty of wilful sins can be des. 
perate enough to wish for annihilation, and my transgressions have beey 
involuntary! I have been carried about in the tourbillon of this town 
with such vehemence and rapidity, I knew not where I was, nor what | 
was doing. If I were to tell you in plain English I was distracted, |- 
should say rather too much, if 1 were to use the phrase in the mitigated 
sense the French do, I fear I should say too little. I had always reason 
enough left me to represent to me how much happier I should have been 

by my quiet fireside with my dear Miss Carter, discoursing of person 
and of times, whose follies, as their mortal parts, have been long dead 
and consigned to oblivion, but whose virtues and talents enjey a sort o 





immortality, and of whom we know nothing but what we can reverence, 
No such party offered itself to me; written notes fixed the destiny of the 
morning, and printed cards of the afternoon. I durst not have told you 
all this if you had been at Deal, taking your sober walk on the sea shore, 
but as this will probably be delivered to you inthe pump-room at Bristol, 
the symphony of prate, laughter, and impertinence will soften and carry 
off my idle tale: when the music suits the words, all commend the har. 
mony. I have sometimes had the vanity to hope you would not hare 
required the form of a letter to induce you to let me know how the 
waters agreed with you and Miss Talbot. I enquired how the account 
came of your health, and was told you were well; but don't you always 
say you areso? ‘he state of indolence in which you described yourseli 
to me, is so unnatural to your mind, I pity you, but I do not wonderat 
it. I have sometimes fallen into it. After long struggles of gricf, the 
mind does not find its way back to joy, but sinks into indolence, The 
dissipations of a public place will for atime encrease this disposition, 
but you will afterwards find yourself the better for the gentle weariness, 
‘the uninteresting occupations of Bristol. If you must gather posies on 
Parnassus, pray read Dr. Young’s Letter on Original Composition; it 
abounds with the violets and primroses of a vernal imagination. The 
greatest fault of the piece is puerility, though the author is fourscore 
years old. He rather exhorts than teaches; he tells people they should 
strike out new paths in the land of science or imagination, but does not 
give any direction for travelling thither; he desires people to look sharp 
for genius, which be fancies many would find if they sought it ; but that 
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in short, genius is but a needle, and learning is a bottle of hay, and so it 
must be long and diligently sought. ‘The doctor was so positive in his 
assurances, that I set about seeking for my genius; and as [I had bottled 
very little hay, hoped to find it presently; but Iam no nearer the mat- 
ter. Alas! what good would it do me if I should find it, as Gammer 
Gurton does her needle, in the last act ofthe Drama. When [ was young, 
I could have had the pleasure of being vain. As to such as you, who 
have much genius and no vanity, how I pity you! When you have read 
the Doctor's gay and fragrant posy, if you please, you may pick up some 
rank weeds of Voltaire’s. There is the deadly night shade, the aconite 
and monk’s-hood, and some of ill and disgusting odour, they grew on the 
banks of the fiery Phlegethon; Sisyphus rolled the garden, the rebet 
Titans planted, and the Furies watered them; the fumes of them are 
now intoxicating many weak brains in France and England, ‘This work 
is called 'Optimisme ; it is a ridicule on those who assert that doctrine; 
and as it is particularly maintained by the free-thinkers, who are not 
willing to own the necessity of a future state to justify providence ; it 
may, in that respect, do some service; but it has an air of impiety and 
profligacy that is shocking. I think it has the most wit of any of his 
works. I believe it will do more harm in France than England; it will 
incline people to Atheism. Our free-thinkers here are deluded by a 
specious demon; Satan, the rebel confessed, is disclaimed ; here pride, 
dressed in the robes of philosophy, calls herself virtue, and draws many 
votaries, hut in the Roman Catholic countries 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares morality expires. 

Nor public flame, nor private dares to shine, 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Thave wrote such an unreasonable long letter, that I ought to conclude 
this instant, but I must first desire you to take the first opportunity to 
present yourself to a most amiable and valuable friend of mine, who by 
this time is at Bristol; I mean Mrs. Pitt.* I could not give you her 
character in just colours and fair propositions unless I had found that 
genius which Dr. Young says we are all born with, but most have lost or 
mislaid ; but thus far I will assure you, that the only fault I have found 
inher, is, that when one is accustomed to her conversation, one knows 
not how to part with it, or change it for others. You will be afraid ot 
her because she is a court lady. Her manners indeed are of a court, her 


* Mrs. Anne Pitt, sister to Lerd Chatham. 
VoL. Itt. Ga 
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sent iments still of higher extraction, and for wit, I doubt whether all the 
academies of belles lettres in the world ean furnish so much. Put it js 
your fault if you perceive it is wit; for my part, Lalways thiuk i should 
hav e said what she did, if she hadnot by accident spoke it first ; and she 


will say in three words that would fill a volume, Pray take her for your 





health and pleasure, she will revive you, and you will help to recover her, 
she isvery ill; when you write let me know how she does. I told her 
you would tremble and hesitate, and blush and look as simple as ever yoy 
eould for your life, when you introduced yourself. I have made you 
compliments to Lady Frances Williams, and apology to Mrs. Stanley, 
all my friends lament your absence, but pardon me if I have the vanity » 
think I feel it most. I wish I only admired you. Why love people a 
hundred miles off? When shall 1 enjoy your company every day tor 
some months together? Is there so fair a page in the book of my dest. 
ny? I beg a very particular account of your health. Iam very wel, 
but still hoarse. Adieu! love me as much as youcan, and yet I shall 


more than you are mine. 
Yours, &c. &c. 


EF. Montace." 

Dr. Monsey is one of her favourite correspondents, and w 
gladly borrow the subjoined memorials of so eccentric a cle 
racter. 

“ From Dr. Monsey to Mrs. Montagu. 
“ Wotton, September the Srd, 6 in the Morning. 
“ DEAR MADAM, 

“ T cannot be quiet when I am up, nor rest in my bed a morning: fit 
you; I wish you were dead with all my heart, for I shall be hanged fat 
your murder; Pll have you swum for a witch, or weighed against the 
church bible ; I’m sure I have not fair play some way or other. If! 
‘take up a book, instead of the title-page, there stands Montagu in Roma 
capitals, stares me full in the face, and says, I have not wrote to you tlt 
lord knows when; up I jump, and leave them all at the tea. “ Wher 
are you going, Doctor?” says Miss Evelyn. ‘ Going? to write to Mr 
Montagu. Where should I be going ?” “ Lord” says she, “ you wrote (0 

‘ her four sides of paper the night before last.” “ Did 1? why then! 
write her fourteen and make it up a dozen and an half; but, with 
submission, it is a cursed lie, for I have not wroteto her this fortnight. 
“ Well then I don't know what you do up a nights; for the maid says 
you hav'n’t above two inches of candle left, and that you burnt m! 
father up above ten shillings worth of fire billet.” “ As to that matter, 

madam, if I haven't burnt my own fingers, don't trouble my head about 
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your candle, as to your turpentine sticks, the more I burn the better ; 
for your house is cluttercd up so with old trees, and so much damped 
with your paltry fountains, that you may think yourself obliged to me 
for letting in a little sun and air: besides, do you think I write to Mrs. 
Montagu as brokers sell tea and tobacco, by inch of candle? 1 write 
to her by the light of my own understanding, andif she dont make me 

out by hers, do you lend her yours. At present I shall go up, and write 

to her by the light of the sun,.and when [ have wrote him down, I shall 
vo on by moon's, and not mind any scarcasms of yours, as being under 
her influence; and so you may walk to Parson Duncombe’s this morning, 
all alone by yourself, for all me ;? and sol walked up in an huff; when 

I came up, as I hope to be saved there lay the four sides of paper; I 

thought I should have sunk through the floor; by this time my passion 
was cooled, and down 1 went; when I came to the parlour door, hearing 
a loud gibble gabble, and among the rest a shrill voice out of a sharp 
nose, I listened but the sentences came broken.—“ For my part, come 
to peoples houses and write to other people, as if there were not, in the 
world--two whole candles--19 sticks of--fire the house--for him at breakfast 
milk for himself-rude--civil--understand it-not {--my Lord--too sweet-- 
brown bread and”--then savs my Lord, ‘“ This woman has a blessed time 
on't--every post--three times a week--I--oftener—sick--last week--headache 

-indigestion--call for pen and ink--to the apothecary—his head--something 
else-R. Montagu Zijss.”—“ Shocking,” says another voice.—“* Dead-- 
lust life at this rate,--Tom, bring the waiter--lord to be sure--poison you-- 
joke--wonder your Lordship for-can bear it,” and then in I bolted, not 
caring to be kicked out of my Lord’s favour for a fvolish letter; says I 
“My Lord, as to the mistake of R. Montagu Zijss. [ask your pardon, 
butif you remember, justas I was taking up the pen to write for your 
rhubarb and diagrydium, “Here,” says you, “ take this; Mrs. Montagw’s, 
by the hand, I fancy :—now R. Montagu being Latin for take Montagu, 

two words your Lordship had used, and the last always striking my 
tympanum with great force, it broke through, jostled the rhubarb out of 
the way, before I was aware on’t, and ran down to the end of my pen; 
and indeed I did certainly say, ‘Take of Mrs. Montagu two ounces and a 
halt; “very well,” says you, “as much of her yourself as you please ; 
but indeed sir, it is not a time of life forme to take two ounces and a half 
of.any woman in England, without so much as knowing the colour of 
her hair or the complexion of her face, and you are mightily mistaken, if 
you think to make me swallow her instead of rhubarb, because she tells 
you she has got a yellow jaundice: I have a great respect for the lady from 
what I have heard you and Miss Evelyn say of her, but 1 value her toe 
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much, and have too many fears about my throat, to swallow her for, 
bolus."—“ Your: Lordship will be pleased to remember, I desired you to 
take but Sijss, that is, of her thumb; middle and fore finger aa Zi.; of her 
heart as much as I can spare, or her husband is willing to part with, and 
that wont hurt your throat; of her brain, for that she can spare, 3i, and 
you know the ancients were very fond of the cranium humanum, but the 
moderns have changed it for brain, finding that nine patients out of ten 
want brain more than scull---of the celerity of her hand 3ij, and then 
your Lordship won’t have so mich trouble in franking my letters to her; 
I don't mention any thing of her benevolence, because you don't want 
that. Of her vivacity Zijss. for it can be no reproach to a man who js 
ten times eight years old to go toa Woman who is but three times twelve 
for a little of that. As to her patience, she cannot spare above gr. i, fur 
I have swallowed long ago more than my share of that. I could adda 
good lump of her knowledge, for she wouldn't miss that, if your Lordship 
wanted it, and so I could of many excellent qualifications besides, if 
you iad notenouzh of yourown; but there can be no harm for a_ polite 
mail to take a little of the delicacy, softness, &c. of a lady, to make Riss 
and make it up intaa bolus or draught, with the essence of her judgment, 
the je ne scay quoi of her looks, and the syrup of her sweetness. M./ 
bolus vel haust. sumend. omn. nocte hora somni. I should prefer the 
draught because you will taste that most, and have but one fear abou 
it, and that is, if you once get a taste of her, you won't leave me apiece 
of her body aud soul as broad as a single penny”-—-“‘ Well, Mr. Doctor, | 
have no objection to your prescription, but how will you manage about 
the three nails, LT hear they turn up a little?’ “ They did, my Lord, but 
she has made them lie squat wit some ivory thimbles,”-—“ Well, and s0 
what am 110 take nails and thimbles and all?’ “ Why, my Lord, pray 
whit's the harm of that? has not Shaw prescribed rasura eboris a 
hundred times to your daughter? and I should be glad to know what an 
ivory thimbie is buta rasura eboris.” ‘ But the nails, Sir, the nails! | 
have snuwn women's nails make severe impressions upon men’s faces, 
and I presume you won't pretend to say the membranes of a throat are 
not tuil as tender as the skin of her face!” “ Upon my word, my Lord, 
yor are too precise, Radcliffe would have taken up his hot and gloves and 
turned his back upon you in less than half this time, and-ordered you 4 
enrsed nauseous draught into the bargain. Here have I mixed you up 
the panacea incomparabilis, the anima mundi, the flos medicamentorun, 
the levamen dolorum, and quintessentialis elixir vita; and you are 
making a scruple about a nail.”* | 


* This extract is given as a specimen of Dr, Monsey’s humour. 
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The subjoined opinions coincide with those expressed in her 
published essay. 

“1 am not indeed a great admirer of Mr. Voltaire. Iliked his account 
ef the King of Sweden ; but now he writes history as a philosopher, as 
too many philosophers do, he leaves truth for system, and [esprit de 
histoire, which he affects to give us, is trop alembiqué for me. I am 
diverted to find him taking all opportunities of given modern poetry and 
history the preference to ancient. As to the common uses of life, the Public 
Advertiser is as much better than the Siécle de Louis Quatorze, as that 
is preferable to Livy, Thucydides, or Tacitas. It is more useful, perhaps 
to know my host at the Blue Boar in Piccadilly died ef eating too. many 
oysters, than how Marshal Turenne was killed in the trenches; but to 
raise the genius and to mend the heart, one should place in view exam- 
ples of heroic virtue of which modern times are not so well furnished, 
One may perceive Voltaire has a mind to give a preference to our times 
for epic poetry, by which he means a compliment to his Henriade, at 
the expense of Homer and Virgil; which appears to me as if a school-boy 
should compare the hoverings and flutterings of his paper kite to the 
flight of the cagle. The Henviade is light matter born aloft by the 
puffing of a little rhyme, and will dance a while inthe atmosphere of 
France: the Iliad is strong and animated, and on immortal wings soars 
to the very throne of Jove. 

“ Your Lordship does not mean, surely, that I should pity Mrs. Payne 
for her fears ofher death! Lenvy those whom happiness teaches to con- 
sider it is a terror. 

** You say your letters are not so amusing as Dr. Monsey's; I do not 
know any better letters than your's, but I will confess I have not a worse 


‘correspondent. Have you fixed the day for coming to town, or does 


November itself look charming at Hagley ? 
Jam, &c. &c. 
E, MontacGvu. 
Though the present volumes possess, when compared with those 


_ that precede them, but moderate powers of fascination, they will 


yet be a source of considerable amusement to the literary lounger, 
and possess the attractions of unaffected vivacity, great fluency 
of expression, and considerable knowledge of life and manners. 
Were the female correspondence of our fashionable circles fre- 
quently as attractive or entertaining as the letters of Mr. Mon- 
lagu, the B—coteries and modern imitations of the Blue Stock- 
ing would no longer be proverbial for their trifling insipidity. 
H. 
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LETTERS uritten in the 17th and 18th CENTURIES, 
To which are added, Hearne’s Journeys to Reading, and to Whaddon Hall, the 
seat of Brown Wallis, Esq..and Lives of Eminent Men, by John Aubrey, Esq 

2 rols. 8vo. 

We have seldom been more highly gratified and amused than 
by the last two voluvies of this collection. The first part con. 
tains but little that can be interesting beyond the immediate 
sphere of the topographer, or the antiquary, but the letters of 
Aubrey, with all their oceasional silliness and garrulity, abound 
with characteristic traits of curious particulars respecting a greut 
number of celebrated men. 

The character of Foresight, in Congreve’s play, would almost 
appear to have heen copied from that of Aubrey. He wasa 
caster of nativities, a believer in dreams, expert in the cutting of 
corns, professedly weather wise ; «a collector and circulater of 
private scandal, versed in the minutie of births, deaths, and 
vencalogies ; in writing and speaking, a male gossip; dwelling 
with satisfaction on trifles ; minute and garrulous. His letters 
abound, therefore with curious and characteristic anecdotes, 
but collected without judgment, and accompanied by every de- 
scription of absurdity and nonsense. 

We have not room for long-contipued extracts, but shall 
collect a few singular statements for the amusement of our 
readers. 

Of Admiral Blake,---Aubrey tells us, “he was an early riser and stn: 
dyed well, but also tooke his robust pleasures of fishing, fowling, &c."— 
this is very well, but now Aubrcy’s love of tattle interferes, and he informs 
us (* from H. Narbonc his contemporary at Alban Hall”) that, “ Blake 
would sleule swannes.” 

Sir John Birkenhead, the celebrated pamphileteer, ‘‘ was exccedingly 
confident and witty, and very grateful to his benefactors, and would le 
damnably. He was of middling stature, great goggle cyes,and not a sweet 
aspect.” 

Samuel Butler, the great author of Hudibras, “ was born in Worcester, 
hard by Barton-bridge, half a mile from Worcester, in the parish of St. 
John; Mr. Hill thinks, who went @ school with him.” From none of his 
pieces, says Doctor Johnson, can his life be traced, or his character dis- 
covered. Here Aubrcy steps into ouraid. “ He is of a middle stature, 
strong sett, high coloured, a head of sorrell haire, a severe and sound 
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judgement: agood fellowe. He hath often sayd that way (c. g. Mr. 








Edm. Waller's) of quibling with sence will hereafter growe as much out 


of fashion, and be as ridicule, as quibling with words. Qd. N. B. 
He hath been much troubled with the gowt and particularly 1679, he 
stirred not out of his chamber from October till easter.” Aubrey after- 
wards mentions his death, and subjoins the following “ Memorandum, 
Satyricall witts disoblige whom they eonverse with, &c. consequently 
make to themselves many enemies and few friends, and this was his manner 
and case. He was ofa leonine-colourcd haire, sanguine, cholorique, 
middle-sized, strong.” 

Massinger has an allusien (in the Old Law) to “ Oracle Buller ;” a cele- 
brated physician in the reign of James the First. His practice and 


. humours described by Aubrey, were alike singular. He was first 


brought into notice by curing a parson, who had taken an over-dose of 
opium. The remedy, which we believe is no longer used, was thus, 
“ He caused a cow to be killed and opened, and the parson to be taken 
out of his bed and put into the cowes warm belly, which after some time 
brought him to life, or else he had infallibly dyed.” So much for Dr. 
Butler's practice: now for a specimen of his humour. “ Doctor Gale, 
of St. Paul’s school,”---(Qu? Doctor Gill :)--“ assures me, that a French- 
man came one time from London to Cambridge purposely to see him, 
whom he made stay two houres for him in his gallery, and then he came 
out tohim in an eld blue gowne. ‘The French gentleman makes him 
2 or 3very lowe bowes down to the grounde ; Doctor Butler whippes his 
legge over his head, and away gocs into his chamber, and did not speak 
with him.” Wheu his “humour” and his “ practice” united in his pro- 
fession, as they sometimes did, the result was still more ludicrous: “A 
gentleman, with a red, ugly, pimpled face, came to him for acure. Said 
the Doctor, “I must hang you.” So presently he had a device made 
ready to hang him froma beame in the room; and when he was een 
almost dead, he eutts the veines that fed those pimples, and lett out the 
black ugly blood, and cured him!” 

Under the title of Sir Miles Fleetwood, we find an example of what is 
vulgarly called “ tying the bell round the cat’s neck.” N. B. The bell 
in the present case was a hulter. As the article is short, we shall cepy it 
entire, for the benefit of future recorders, and if preserves but one from 
being hanged “ we have our reward.” ‘Sir Miles Fleetwood was of the 
Middle Temple, was recorder of London, when King James came into 
England, he made his harangue to the city of London a’ vrava'khaots, 
“when I consider your wealth, 1 do admire your wisdom, and when I 
considcr your wisdom, lL admire your wealth.” It was a two-handed 
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‘rhetorication, but the citizens tooke it in the best sense. He was a very 
severe hanger of aighwaymen, so that the fraternity were resolves to 
make an example of his worship, which they executed in this manne: 
they iay in wayte for him not far from Tyburne, as he was to come 
from his house at ———, in Bucks: had a halter in readiness; brought 
him under the gallows, fastened the rope about his neck, his hands 
tied behind him, (and servants bound), and then left him to the mercy of 
his horse; which he called Ball. So he cried, “ Ho, Ball, Ho, Ball! and 
it pleased God (and the Recorder too, it might have been added) that his 
horse stood still, till somebody came along, which was half a quarter of 
an hour, or'more.” This story of the Recorder's reprieve, Aubrey takes 
care to inform us, he had from Mr. Bigge, of Wickham. 

William Hervey “ was wont to say that man was but a great mischievous 
baboon. He would say, (shame take him!) that we Europeans knew 
not how to govern our women, and that the Turks were the only pecple 
[who] used them wisely. 

“ He was very communicative, and willing to instruct any that were 
modest and respectful to him. And in order to my journey (into Italy) 
dictated to me what to sec, what company to keep, what bookes to read, 
how to manage my studyes: in short he made me go to the fountain head, 
and read Aristotle, Cicero, Avicenna, and he did call the neoteriquei 


” 


s t breeches. 





We'll have no more of Master Hervey ! 

Yes, one word more: “ He was much and often troubled with the 
gowte, and his way of cure was thus; he would then sitt with his legzes 
bare, if it were frost, of the leads of Cockaine-house,” (Cockaine-house 
was in Broad-street, the site of the present Excise-office,) “ put them 
into a payle of water, till he was almost dead with cold, and betake 


, 


himself to his stove, and so twas gone.”—QOur readers recollect )r. 
Kinglake’s mode of curing the gout. There’s nothing new under the 
sun! We have another proof of Solomon’s conclusion under the accowt 
of the great mathematician. 

Sir Nicholas Hil!.—“ In his travels with his lord (1 forget whether 
Italy or Germany, but I think the former) a poor man begged him to give 
hima penny. “ Apenny!” said Mr. Hill, “ what dost thou say to ten 
pounds?” “ Ah, ten pounds,” said the begger, “that would make a mat 
happy.” N. Hill gave him immediately £10. and put it down upon ac: 
count,~-Item, toa begger ten pounds to make him happy.” The like’s 
said or sung of Beau Nash; but calculating the difference in the value o 
money, in the latter case for £10. they read £100. :---n’tmporte. ; 

Aubrey has a curious account of RosertT Hooke, the architect of 


Bedlam and the British museum; but, as he has not described one ot 
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his “thirty several wayes of flying,” there is nothing we can make 
use of. 
Almost all that Ambrey records of Ben Jonson has been printed before* 
a few slight notices may still be interesting. “He was, or rather had 
been, of a fair and clean skin, his habit was very plain. I have heard 
Mr. Lacy, the player, sav, that he was wont to wear a coat like a coach- 
man’s coat, with slits under the armpitts. He would many times exceed 
in drinke ; Canarie was his beloved liquor : then he would tumble home 
to bed, and, when he had thoroughly perspired, then to studie. Long 
since, in King James’s time, I had heard my uncle Danvers say (who 
knew him) thathe lived without Temple-bar, at a combmaker'’s shop, 
about the Elephant and Castle. His motto before his (bought) books 
was Tanquam Explorator. I remember ’tis in Seneca’s Epistles. 
’Twas an ingeniose remark of Lady Hoskins,’ that B. J. never writes 
of love, or if he does, does it not naturally. 
Ben Jonson had one eye lower than the other, and bigger, like Clun 
the player. Perhaps he begot Clun.” 
We do not remember to have betore seen the following “ Grace by Ben 
Jonson, extempore before King James. 
Our King and Queen, the Lord God bless, 
The Palsgrave, and the Lady Besse, 
And God bless every living thing 
That lives and breathes and loves the King. 
God bless the council of estate, 
And Buckingham the fortunate. 
God bless them all, and keep them safe, 
And God bless me, and God bless Ralph. 
The King was mightily inquisitive to know who this Ralph was, Ben told 


~ him “’twas the drawer at the Swanne tavern at Charing-cross, who drew 
_ him good Canarie.” We dread lest it should excite the cupidity of some 


of our would-be Laureats when we add that, “‘ For this drollery his 


_ Majestie gave him a hundred pounds!” 


The r eader has already seen enough toenable him to judge of Aubrey’s 
passion for gossip; but this disposition absolutely runs riot in his ac- 
count of Dr. Ralph Kettle, a crack-brained but charitable president of Trinity 


college, concerning whose oddities Aubrey has consumed thirteen or 
fourteen pages. In President Kettle’s time, according to Aubrey, “ our 


grove was the Daphne for the ladies and their gallants to work in, and 
many times my Lady Isabella Thynne (who then lay at Balioll college) 
would make her entreys with a theorbo or lute played before her. I 
have heard her play on it in the grove myself, which she did rarely ; for 


Which Mr. Edm. Waller hath in his poems for ever made her famous: 
Vou. I. Hu 
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One may say of heras Tacitus said ot Agvippina, enncta alia ill adjuere, 
prater animion honestum, She was most beautifull, most humble, most 


charitable, &c. but she could not subdue one thing.” We come now 





a tale of Father Plithp’s geese. © TL remember one time (says Aubrey) 
this lids and fine Mrs. Fenshawe* (her great and intimate friend, who 
lav at ony college) would have a frolick tomake a visitt to the president, 
The oid doctor quickly perceived that they eame to abuse him; he ad. 
dressed his discourse to Mistress Fenshawe, saving, “ Madam, vour hus. 
band and father bk bred up here, and T knew vour grandfather; T know 
you iv be a gentiowoman, LE will not say you are a w——, but gett vou 
gonne for a very woman.” 

it will nut be supposed that so zealous an aneecdotist as Anbrey could 
be indificrent to so interesting a particular as the ** scortatory loves” (a 
Baron Swedenberg calls them) of bis acquaintance. He accordingly 
informs us, that the twin stars, Beaumont and Fletcher, “ hept a gid 
between them,”-—-to save charges, we presume,-—-that “ Doctor Butler, 
oracle Butler, had an old mayd, called Nell,”---that “ Thomas Challoner 
had a prettie wench that was his concubine,”-—and that William Herve 
“ kept a prettic young wench to wayte on him, which I guesse he mat 
usc of for warmths sake, &c.” In the midst of much such gossip and 
trifing,---and the last volume abounds with them,---many curious partic: 
lars are preserved respecting Bacon, and Harrington, and Monk, and 
Milton, and Raleigh, and Selden, and Hobbes, and Waller, which would 
elsewhere he sought in vain. 

Sir Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam. “In his Lordship’s prosperity, 
Sir Foulke Greviile, Lord Bute, was his great friend and acquaintaice, 
but when he was in disgrace and want, lie-was so unworthy as to forbid 
his butler to let him have any more small beer, which he had after sent 
for, his stomach being nice, and the small beer of Gray’s Inn not liking 
his palate. This has done his (Sir Foulke’s) memory more dishonout, 
than Sir Ph. Sidney's triendship engraven on his monument hath done 
him honour. 

“ One told his Lordship it was time to look about him. He replyed. 
“1 doe not looke about me, Llooke abore me.” 

“ His daughter married her gentleman usher, Sir Thomas Underhill, 
whom she made deaf and blind with too much of Venus.” 

“He had a delicate hazel eye, Dr. Hervey told me it was like the ¢ie 
of a viper.” 


* “ She was wont, and my Lady Thynne, te come to our chapel, 


in the mornings, half dressed like angels.” Aubrey. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher. “¢ Mr. Francis Beasniont was the son of Judge 
Beaumont. There was a wonderful cousiimility of phansy between him 
and Mr. Jo. Fletcher, which caused that dcarness ci thicudship between 
them. Ithink they were both of Queen's College, Cambriuige. have 







































heard Dr. Joseph Earle, (since Bishop of Surum), say, who Knew them, 
that his maine business was to correct the overtlowings of Mr. Fletcher's | 
wit. They lived together on the Banke Side, not far from the play- 
house, both bachelors lay together, had one wench in the house between 
them, which they did so admire, the same cloaths and cloake between 
them.” 

William Shakespere “ was born at Stratford-ou- \von, in the county of 
Warwick ; his father was a butcher, and T have been told heretofore by 
some of the neighbours, that when he was a boy, ke exercised his father’s 
trade, but when he killed a calte, he would doe it ina highstyleand make 
a speech. There was at that time another butcher’s son in this town, 
that was held not at all inferior to him in nataral witt, his acquaintance 
and coctanian, but died young. ‘This Wim. being inclined naturally to 
poetry and acting, came to London, T guesse, about 18, and was an actor 
at one of the play-houses, and did act execedingly well. Now, B. Jon- 
son was never a good actor, but an excellent instructor. He began early 
to make essays on dramatique poetry, which at that time was very lowe, 
and his plays tcokhe well. He was a handsome well shap't man very 
good company and of a very readie and pleasant smooth witt, The 
humour of -—— the Constable in a Widsummer Nigh?s Dream, he hap- 
pened to take at Grendon in Bneks, which is the read trom London to 
Stratford, and there was living that Constable about the year 1649, when 
I first came to Oxen. Mr. Jos. Howe is of tliat parish and knew him. 
Ben Jonson and he did gather humours of men daily wherever they 
eane. One time as he was at the tayeu at Strattord-upon-Avon, one 
Combes an old rich usurer, was a going to be buried, he makes them this 
cxtemporary epitaph. 

Ten in the hundred the devil allows, 

But Combes will have twelve, lie swears and vows 
If any one askes who tics in this tombe, 

Hoh ! quoth the devill “Tis my Jolhn-o-Combe.” 

“He was wont to go to his native conntry onceaveare. T think Ihave 
been told, that he left 2,0001. or 53,9001. per annum, there or thereabouts, 
to asister. T have heard Sir William Davenant and Mr. Thomas Shad- 
well, (who is counted the best comedian we have now) say, that he had a 
most prodigious witt, and did admire his natural parts beyond all other 
dramatical writers. He was wont to say, that he never blotted out a line 
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in his life ; sayd Ben Jonson, “T wish he had blotted out a thousand : his 
comedies will remain witt as long as the English tongue is understood, 
for that he handles mores hominum ; now our present writers reflect so 


much upon particular persons, coxcombeities, that twenty years hence 
they will not be understood.” 


“ Though, as Ben Jonson said of him, that he had but little Latine and 
less of Greek, he understood Latine pretty well, for he had been in his 
younger years a schoolmaster in the country.” 

Here we must stop. We have quoted sufficient to gratify 
the curiosity of our dramatic readers; the scholar and the 
student, who chuse to refer to the volumes themselvés, will 
have no reason to regret such a devotion of their time. 

H. 


eee nee 


An HISTORICAL and ARCHITECTURAL ESSAY, relating to RED. 
CLIFFE CHURCH, BRISTOL; 

Tilustvated with Plans, Views, and Architectual detuils, including an Account of 
the Monuments, and Anecdotes of the eminent persons as served within its 
walls, Als», an Essay on the Life and Character of Thomas Chatterton ; ly 
J. Britton, F. S. A. Longman & Co. 1813. Quarto, £1. 11s. 6d. Octaro, 
16s. 

The merits of Mr. Britton as an antiquary and a cultivator of 
the arts are so well known, as to render unnecessary the labour 
of eulogium, nor will the elegant and interesting publication 
now before us, in any degree detract from his well earned repu- 
tation. The historical details are as ample as could be expect- 
ed respecting an edifice, which only became the subject of 
general curiosity within the last few vears , the general criticism 
is invenious and e'egant; and the description of the architecture 
and internal ornaments of the church, remarkable for correctness 
and perspecuity. The engravings, twelye in number, are exe- 
cuted with accuracy, elegance, and spirit. 

As a specimen of Mr. Britton’s talent for picturesque des. 
eription, the following passage will be read by the lovers of 
gothic architecture, with delight, 

‘¢] have already mentioned the result of lightning on Redcliffe 
Church, in the vear 1445, when the upper part of the spire 
was thrown down and the western’end of the Church was much 
damaged. In 1812, 1 had an opportunity of observing the ap- 
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pearances and effects of a violent thunder storm, in this edifice, 
which were really so awful and grand, that I conceive an 
attempt to describe them, will neither be thought irrelevant or 
unamusing. Never did I wituess a scene so truly sublime. It 
reminded me of necromancy and enchanted palaces. Busily 
and intently engaged alone in surveying this large church, 
decyphering the old inscriptions and examining the monuments, 
an almost sudden darkness came on; the distant pictures 
and columns became scarcely perceptible ; the rain accompanied 
with large hail stones, fell in torrents on the leaden roof, and the 
glass of the windows seemed in imminent danger of being shivered 
to atoms. A heavy cloud appeared to be suspended immediate- 
ly over the church, and discharged from its swoln bosom an 
accumulation ef water, hail, lightning, thunder, and wind. In any 
situation such a storm must have been terrific; but situated as 
] was in the midst of this church, impressed with a recollection 
of the destroyed spire ; enveloped in gloom, and surrounded 
hy knights in armour; monkish effigies and other images of 
deceased persons, the effect was truly sublime and awful. At 
one moment the whole plac was, as Milton terms it ‘‘ darkness 
visible,” when the next instant the vivid lightning blazed 
through the long ailes and illuminated every object. It glanced 
on the clustered column, played round the brazen eagle, flashed 
on the supplicating statues ; alternate gloom and dazzling glare, 
pervaded the church. An almost incessant peal of thunder con- 
tinued to accompany the reiterated flashes of lightning: it now 
seemed exhausted, but only to come with additionable fury of 
sound and more awful crashes. Tho’ so truly terrific, | own it 
excited more of admiration than of fear, for my whole faculties 


-were absorbed and seemingly entranced in contemplating 


the varied, brilliant, and powerful effects of the scene. The 
sensations of the heart were suspended or overpowered by the 
more powerful emotions of the soul.” 

The “ essay on the life, character, and writings of Chatterton 
(which has been somewhat indebted to Mr. Hewson Clarke) 
contains many valuable observations as the talents and charac- 
ter of that extraordinary poet. Mr. Britton coincides with the 
general opinion, and pronounces the preteuded compositions of 
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Lewley. to be forgeries. The reasoning is judicious and to 
‘many will be conclusive. ‘The subjoined remarks are forcible 
and pertinent. 

«The only question indeed that rema‘ns undecided regards 
the qualifications of Chattertun to produce the poems ascribed 
to Rowley, and on this point I wish to be particular and explicit, 
The external testimony is known to every one, and respe: ting 
the internal evidence of the poems themselves, the public lias 
long been decided. The frequent personification of abstract 
terms; the copious employment of metraphysical imagery; 
the consistency with it which the characters and mannets are 
supported; the frequent employment of words and “plicases, 
unknown to the age in which Rowley is supposed so have 
flourished ; the use of the Pindaric measure; the adoption of a 
stanza, unknown in its finished state till the time of Prior; the 
varieties of metre and the uniform harmony of the diction aud 
the verse, all conspire to indicate the existence of their author 
ina fastidious and cultivated age, when the poet could improve 
his first rude efforts by the study of existing models, and com- 



















bine the reculartty that arises fro experience with the native 
energy of g niu.s” | 

“Jt is recorded by his relatives, that having occasien te 
write to gn absent friend, his letter was composed of all the 
hard words that he could co lect, and coatained a request that 
it might be answered in a similar manner. This circumstance 
affords a clue to the compositions of Rowley and of all the sub- 
sequeat weitings of their author. Having become in sone 
dexzree conversant with the obsolete language of the fifteenth 
ceatury, he was willing to exercise the same species of ingenuity 
in the production of more elaborate works, that he had before 
devoted to the composition of a letter. The poems of Mason, 
and particularly the tragedy of Elfrida, were at that time the 
themes of critical applause, and of popular imitation, Wal 
pole’s “Castle of Otranto” had just obtained peculiar pub- 
licity, aud was published with all the arts of fiction, mys 
tery, and falsehood. The poems of Ossian, or rather of Mac 
pherson, were then the subject of public criticism, curiosity, and 
controversy. These were all calculated to fasten on the mind 
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of Chatterton, and it is very probable that he was accustomed 
to amuse himself during the hours of sedentary confinement, 
hv couching his own imitations of popular compositions 
in the language of the fiftee.th and fourteenth centuries. By 
the assistance of Speght and Bailey, he was enabled to accom- 
pish his purpose with a facility that would not be suspected but 
by those w ho have repeated the experiment. Surprized at his 
his own success, the amusement of his solitude became his 
regular and his favorite occupation. A new field was opened 
to his personal and literary ambition, and beneath the name of 
Rowley, he foresaw the easy acquisition and durable existence 
of a species f literary fame, which to the pretensions of the 
unlettered boy would have been partially and unwillingly con- 
ceded.’ 

Mr. Britton observes, that in all probability, Chatterton “ was 
only withheld from acknowledging his productions by the same 
motives that led; to their ascription to an imaginary parent ; the 
conviction that they would be despised and neglected as the 
production of an apprentice boy of obscure birth and anaes 
education.” 

The unjustified attacks on the conduct of Walpole, as it 
relates to Chatterton, are repelled in the Essay with equal 
liberality and force. The various questions respecting the 
learning, the morals, and the leisure of Chatterton, meet with a 
brief but accurate review, and whether we regard the correct- 
ness of the research, the justice of the crificism, or the elegance 
of the embellishments displayed in these volumes, they cqually 
deserve the praise of the reviewer, and the patronage of every 
wealthy student of literature and the arts. Hi. 














ORIGINAL POETRY: 
lliiaiae: 
ON THE DEATH OF G. F. COOKE, 
THE CELEBRATED ACTOR. 
How lovely did the blooming morn 
Gem with bright dew the rose-girt thorn, 
And wave it on the gale, 
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And open’d every blushing bell 
That hung around you roesy dell, 
Or strew'd the verdant vale: 
How brightly sparkl’d every stream 
Bencath the sun’s enchanting beam! 


Rut ere he sought the glowing west, 
Aud shed his last ray v'er the breast 

Of yonder azure main. js 
Oh! mournfully we heard the tale, 
While ev’ry glowing cheek grew pale, 

And bosoms heav'd with pain; 
The gloomy truth our tears beguil’d— 
We wept thé fate of Erin’s child! 


Oh, Cooke! thy wand’rings all are past ; 
Thy woes, thy sorrows, hush'd at last, 
Are buried in the tomb: 
Nor Pleasure’s charm, nor Mis’ry sigh, 
Nor anguish’d tear, nor smiling eye, 
Can rouse thee from the gloom ; 
Ah! life and all its sweets are o’er, 
And Sorrow’s dart can pierce no more! 
Lamented shade !—May angels fair, 
Upon their azure plumage bear 
Thee to a Father’s breast: 
And ev’ry little blot wash'd pure, 
And dreams of happiness made sure, 
: And virtons of the blest; 
And Shakspeare, of thy merits proud, 
Smile on thee from his beamy cloud ! 


And yet, it wakes the sorrowing sigh, 

To think that thou wert doom’d to die 
Far from thy native shore : 

No blushing rose, no thistle wild, 

To strew the grave of their lov’d child, 
When life's stream play’d no more: 

Nor sweetly blooming shamrock wreath 

Its fragrance o’er thy form to breathe! 
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Lamented spirit! Now farewell !— 

And while the pearly tear doth dwell, 

And while for thee I weep, 
And while the world shall weigh each art 
That charm’d the soul, and touch’d the heart, ' 
They'll let thy frailness sleep ; 
And wished they too may be forgiv’n, 








And meet the-at the throne of Heav’n. MARY. 
ee ———_—- } 
MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 

———<— > 


TILEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 





Sept. 28, The Way to Keep Him ;’ Lodoiska. 
29, Lionel and Clarissa; ‘The Irishmanin London. 
30, The Merry Wives of Windsor ; The Review. 
Oct. 2, The Honey Moon; Lodoiska. 
4, Speed the Plough; Children in the Wood. 
5, The Merchant of Venice; Lodoiska. 
6, Cure for the Heart Ache; Two Strings to Your Bow. 
7, King Henry IV; Matrimony. 
8, Speed the Plough; Ella Rosenburg. 
9, The Merry Wives of Windsor; The Three and the Deuce. 
11, The Merchant of Venice; The Children inthe Wood. 
12, *Godolphin, The Lion of the North; Raising the Wind. 


*Godolphin, or the Lion of the North is the production of Mr. 
Thomson, the translator of the German Drama. 


,. Dramatis Persone. a 
Godolphin, Earl of Berwick, surnamed the Lion, Mr. Raymond, 


Baldwin, Earl of Nottingham,...............+++++ Mr. Bellamy, 
Egbert, Baron of oo eee eee es: Mr. Phillips, © 
Sir Maurice, friend of Baldwin, ................++ Mr. Elvington, 
Sir Bevy, . } Officers in the service of » Mr. Smith, 
Sir Oliver, Baldwin, - , Mr. T. Wallock, , 
Walter, a INS onc env sicccsecnswaecses ces Mr. R. Phillips, 
rs ere _.+»Mr. Bannister. 
Victoria, Widow of Earl Conekd, Cranes Miss Smith. 
Margaret, daughter of Rupert, .......... Miss Kelly, 
Padenaipal amy. 6... does ciecin ase oe t'er'ee'e Miés Poole. 


Baldwin, a ‘most horrible and mischievous monster from the 
town of Nettirigham, having “ taken a‘ liking” ‘to the beauteous 


Victoria, vomits a most crue] and bloody murder on the body 
VoL, IIT, Ir 
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Oct. 14, Godolphin; The Lion of the North; Mayor of Garratt. 
15, 'hid; Irishman in Lonidon. 
16, Cure for the Heart Ache; ‘Two Strings to Your Bow. 
18, Remorse ; Three and the Deuce. 
19, Way to get Married. 





20, The Wonder ; How to Die for Love. 


ef her husband. Victoria, however, is resolved not to remain 
in the some house with so terriblea fellow, and wisely runs away, 
She obtains a refuge in ti.e protection of Egbert, Baron of Bes 
wood, whu is besieged by Baldwin, and resists, by the thicknees 
: of his walls, and the prowess of his dependents, all the efforts of 
his assailant. But what will not the genius of a Thomson 
accomplish? We have heard of warriors who have expended 
all the resources of power and genius in the fruitless siege of: 
‘fortress defended by a few resolute veterans, and the stormin; 
of St. Sebastian, or the assault on Dresden, might seem to indi- 
cate that the attack upon a fortified town was a matter of some 
slight danger and importance. But the critics and dramatists of 
Drury have other ideas of war, of victory, aud of the muscular 
powers of the human race. Guy, the servant of Baldwin, di: 
guused as a pilgrim, enters the fortress; and while the garrison) 
called to a different quarter by a false alarm, unlocks the pon- 
derous gates, and with a movement of the arm that woull 
scarcely suflice to hand a chair or carve a turtle, raises a broal 
and ponderous draw bridge, which in these present times o/ 
degenerate mauhood would have required the united force of 
forty pioneers. Baldwin seizes the castle and Victoria, but 
Egbert is fortunately at the moment of his enemy's triumph, it 
a subterraneous passage leading from the castle, in clos 
conversation with Godolphin, a nobleman to whem Victoria hat 
been attached previous to her marriage. They escape; but 
Godolphin reconnoitering the part of the fortress, in which he 
supposes the object of his early attachment to reside, is taken 
prisoner, and led to execution in the court yard of the castle. 
Two divisions of troops attend directly apposite to each other, 
Godolphin between them, so that if they shoot -the prisoner, 
they must shoot their companions, aud Victoria is brought as 4 
Witness of the spectacle, and promised that her. lover sball be 
pardoned if she consents to accept the hand of Baldwin, She 
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Oct. 21, The School for Authors; The Hole in the Wall. 
ge, The Heir at Law; The School for Authors. 
25, The Maid of the Mill; ‘he Mock Doctor. 
25, A Bold Stroke for a Wife ; The School for Authors. 
96, Cure for the Heart Ache ; ‘Two Strings to Your Bow, 


is about to comply; but—what will not ingenuity perform! a 
hole is now discovered in the wall of the fortress, threugh which 
Egbert followed, we presume by his band, is seen to creep out 
like a mouse from the crust of a Cheshire cheese. He rushes 
with his followers on the astonished garrison, and the piece con- 
cludes. 

Such is the outlines of a plot so absurd, that the audience 
would have been convulsed with merriment, had not their risible 
propensities been counteracted by the irresistable dullmess and 
exquisite vulgarity of the dialogue. The serious parts were such 
as we expectedfrom a writer who in studying the German language, 
has lost his own; and the attempts at humor were throughout ofa 
character similar to these three, which were uttered with all the 


__ emphasis due to legitimate wit; “he’s lire as a lobster; he’s 
_ dead as a musty mackarel; I knocked down the gaoler as flat 


asa flounder.” Whena committee of respectable and polished 
¢entlemen not only endure, but patronize dullness so invulner- 
able, and vulgarity so gross, how pewerfally does the example 
speak to those, who, possessing in the regular exercise of their 
talents a merited reputation, are reduced by a vain anrbition to 
cultivate pursuits for which by habit, by edueation, aud by 
nature, the result of their labours shews them to be maquatified, 
H, 


—> 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Sept. 29, The Lord of the Manor ; The Sleep Walker. 
30, Artexerxes ; Aladdin. 
Oct. 4, Alexander the Great; Harlequin and the Red Dwarf. 
5, The Nondescript; Selima and Azor. 


In selecting Alexander the Great as the character in which to 
appear for the first time before a London audience, Mr. Conway 
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Oct. Artexerxes ; All the World’s a Stage. 


6, 
7, Othello; Selima and Azor. 
8, The Merchant of Venice; ibid. 
9, Artexerxes; At Home; The Sleep Walker. 
11, Alexander the Great ; Bombastes Furioso; Midas. 


displayed a knowledge of his owa powers which he has forgotten 
in his subsequent attempts. 

“A graceful form.and majestic port, are indispensible attributes 
of the warlike and triumphant monarch and as notwiihstanding 
the occasional introduction of amatory scenes, the Alexander oj 
Lee is little better than a raging tyrant; the declamatory harsh- 
ness of Mr. Conway’s voice, scarcely impeded the appropriate 
and effective representation ofthe part. But the actor who pre. 
sumes to personify the jealousy of Othello and the anguish of 
Jather, must posscss other talents, without which, the grace’ sof 
person aud ioftiness of deportmeut can only be received as wi. 
satisfactory apologies for intellectual excellence. In the repre. 
sentation of Jather, Conway's perfections are positively inimical 
to his successful personation of the character, not as an ingeniouy 
critic conceives, because his attitudes are too studied, and his 
stature precludes flexibility of movement, but because the mind 
associates loftiness of person and niajesty of movement with 
splendour, dignity, and power; with these q .alities and that 
prosperity which distinguished the Macedonian conqueror, but 
to which the conspirator of Venice bore no pretension, 

Throughout the tragedy of Othello the Moor is distinctl 
characterized as of a black complexion, and therefore repulsive 
to the eye of a Venetian lady. In the second scene of the first 
act, Brabantio asks, 

“ Whether a maid sotender, fair, and happy, 
So opposite to marriage that she shunned, 
The wealthy curl’d darlings of our nation, 
Wovid ever have to incur a general mock, 


Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom, 
Of such a thing as thou! to fear not to delight.” 
and in the scene Lefore the Duke, 
“She is abus'd ~~ 
For nature so preposterously to err, 
Being not deficient, blind or lame of sense 


Sans witchcraft, could not” 
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Oct. 12, Artexerxes; ~ Animal Magnetism; Aladdin. 
15, Othello; Rosina. 
14, Ibid; Portrait of Cervantes ; The Bee Hive. 
15, Education; Selima and Azor. 
16, Artexerxes; Bombastes Furioso; Love, Law, ona Physic. 
Mr. Conway, in defiance of these authorities, thought proper 
to retain his native attraction of countenance, partially disguised 
by a tinge of yellow, and the comparison of his regular features 
and straw-coloured cheek, with the expression of astonishment 
and indignation from Brabantio, was not less amusing than the 
tranquillity with which the possessor of a majestic form, and 
light complexion, listened to. be told, that his wife had ‘ fallen , 
in jeve with what she feared to look on.” 
We will not say that; Mr.-Conway had no conception of the 
part, because the expression ef his voice always elevated to a 
wonotonous roar, or descending toa whisper, does not indicate 


even the common feelings, which he may be supposed to si:..ce 


with every human being. _To conclude, therefore, because 
his tones remind the audience of every thing but the pleasing 
and the pathetic, that he is unable to conceive the emotions of | 
love, or symyathy, or tenderness, would be to estimate his 
talents by too severe and uncertain a criterion, yet we wish that 
the expression of his countenance had tended less directly to 
this conclusion. During the whole of the performance, one 
unvaried and gloomy frown pervaded his countenance : : a man 
inthe situation of Othello might be supjosed to “ look unutter- 
able things” to express by his features the phrenzy of despair, 
the agony of doubt, the rapture of ardent and unsuccessful love, 
the brooding fortitude of a determined purpose and all the 
alterations of hope and fear, joy, sorrow, and despair. The 
features of Conway were as invariable and as expressive of 
dull and ungifted villaiyy as Raymond's in Abomeiqu:, or 
Huntley in a Circusmelo drame. Whenever the managers ere 
at a loss for the hero of a spectacle i in which little is to be said, 
and much to be done : when ever they require a violent Prince, 
ora walking hero, whose only business is to strut and fret his 
hour upon the stage, the person of Mr. Conway will he found 
of essential service to the. interests of the Theatre. 

Mrs. Faucit is a m'stress of stave effect, and has a "tively 
countenance and attractive figure. In the arch coquets and 
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Oct. 18, Pirzarro ; Midas. 

19, Artexerxes ; At Home ; The Sleep Walker. 

20, The Lord of the Manor; Aladdin. ‘ 

21, Venice Preserved ; *The Miller and his Men. 
bouncing widows of comedy, we have no doubt that as soon as 
she has learned the correct pronunciation of the English lan. 
guage,and discarded such barbarisms as rewen for rain, crewel for 
cruel, &c. and to substitute real liveliness for affected arcliness, 
she will obtain some share of the popular favour; bnt with ali 
due respect to her tragic efforts, we must remind her that the 
characteristic attractions of Desdemona, are softness, tender. 
ness, and simplicity. There is not m ber composition a particle 
of the wit, the ironical and sarcastic coaxer, or the coqnet. Mrs, 
Faucit thought otherwise, and when Desdemona complains of 
the loss of Othello’s affections, she did it in a style of sly and 
playful raillery that would have done credit to the heroines of 
Congreve or Goldsmith. We have seldom witnessed a more 
gross pefversion of the meaning and general purpose of a dra 
matic author. 

In parts requiring the exhibition of feminine anguish, of love- 
liness in distress, and innocence oppressed by persecution, Mrs. 
Macgibbon bears the promise of becoming a favourite ; but in 
characters, of which the excellence depends on power of voice, 
and the varied expression of contending emotions, or the loftier 
passions, neither her face nor stature is calculated to ensure her 
success. She depicted only the tenderness of Belvidera ; the later 
scenes, which demand the display of physical power and _ the 
exercise of a penetrating eye and striking countenance, reminded 
us much more forcibly of the lovely girl, than of the afflicted 
and distracted matron. Her conception of character, however, 
is frequently correct, while it is original ; a praise to which but 
few of the performers in a century can pretend with justice. 
“The Miller and his Men.—The plot of this piece, which is 

the avowed production of Mr. Pocock, depends on the cha- 
racter of Grindorf, (Mr. Farley) who pursues ostensibly the 
occupation of a miller, but is secretly the captain of a troop of 
banditti, who act publicly as his men. He intends to ravish 
Claudine (Miss Booth) after seducding her from her parents, 
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Oct. 22, The Beggar’s Opera; the Miller andhis Men. 
v3, Artexerxes; The Miller and his Men; the Sleep Walker. 
25, Romeo and Juliet ; The Miller and his Men. 
26, Artexerxes ; The Millcr and his Men; The Sleep Walker. 


but is prevented by her lover, Lothaire, (Abbot) who joins the 


gang for the purpose of preventing his designs. He first effects 
her deliverance, and thea *‘ blows up” the mill. 

The Miller and his Men is one of those compositions in which 
the dialogue is entirely subservient to the scenery and the inci- 
deuts, and from the specimens of pathos and humour presented us 
this evening, we could have dispensed with the dialogue alto- 
getber, and contented ourselves with ocular gratification. It is 
owing to Mr. Farley, we presume, that the piece possesses a 
moderate share of interest. The scenery is beautiful, though 
too uniformly dark and gloomy, the incidents well contrived 
and developed, and the catastrophe “‘sublime and beautiful.” 
As an interlude between the play and farce, it will amuse the 
galleries, and relax the intellectual labour of the critic, and as 
Mr. Pocock bas proved on former occasions, that he is net 
destitute of dramatic talent, ‘we presume that this is all the 
praise, to which im the present instance he is anxious to aspire. 


—— 
THEATRE ROYAL, BRIGHTON. 


September 25, 1815S. 
Sir, 


Much as I despise the petty revilings which but too frequent- 
ly attend what is termed literary warfare, yet upon perceiving 
the unjust and illiberal sarcasms contained in a letter dated 
Brighton, but in all probability of London manufacture, and 
published ia your last number, I feel myself called upon, not 
only on my own account, but also on behalf of my brethren in 
the profession, to make some reply to this growing evil. 

It is now seven years since, attracted by the elegant and 
rational amusement the drama affords, I ventured on the stage 
destitute of friends, and dependant on nothing but my talent 
whatever it might be for ultimate success : during this period I 
have been more than tolerably successful in my career and it 
has frequently fallen to my Jat to be honored with the suffrages 
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of some of the brightest ornaments of the metrepolitan boards: 
indeed about the time when your worthy correspondent was 
dipping his pen in gall, I was favoured with no small degree oj 
praise from Mr. Palmer the proprietor of the Bath theatre, who 
is considered no mean judge of theatrical merit. 

You will’ perhaps tell me, Sir, that we should endure it all 
with a ‘patient string,” for that ‘ sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe ;” I feel fully aware of all this, I know that we must 
sometimes groan under the critic’s knife, yet though we are con. 
sidered as a species of the fera natura, there is no necessity 
that we should be bespattered with dirt. , 

Had it pleased your anonymous acquaintance to have con. 
tented himself with being critically severe, VY should then have 
either analysed his opinions and replied to each particular, or 
have bowed with deference to his better judgment, for no one, 
be assured, entertains a more humble estimation of himself than 
I: fortunately his epistle bears its own bane and antidote, a mere 
piece of invective, destitute of one elegant expression or well 
turned period, will be read with ccentempt by the peculiar 
admirer of the stage, and as for John Bull he never peruses them 
‘but visits the theatre to be pleased, and so that end is answered, 
he knows not why and cares not wherefore. 

Before I dismiss this subject, let me entreat you, Sir, to be 
somewhat careful how you permit these mysterious inquisitors 
to gratify their malignant disposition, do not permit our. feeli:.gs 
to be thus cruelty tortured ; a petty provincial actor conjures 
you asa man to pay some regard to the common feelings of hu 
manity. I would call upon the author of the contemptible scroll 
to divest himself of his dark habiliments and meet me in the open 
face of day, but am aware it would be useless. Midnight 
bravoes are ever cowards, and I iust be content to know nothing 
of him but by guess. 

Your's, &c. 
JAMES MuNRo. 


' 





Molineux, Printer, Brid: Court, Bridge stieei. 
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